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THE SIOUX CHIEF. 

It is not often, or even without a motive far 
above mere personal vanity, which can induce 
me to meet the public; but I feel now justified 
to myself in offering a mite in favour of an in- 
jared family of mankind. Would to our common 
Creator that my evidence would in any man- 
ner arrest the crimes.and folly which are de- 
stroying one of the fairest portions of intellec- 
tual existence. 

In the Post of August 8th, 1829, whole No. 
19,1 have read the heading of a piece in the 
fllowing words:—‘* UNcLE SAM; or, Remi- 
niscences of the Back- Woods.’’ 

To me the sequel to this heading was in truth 
areminiseence, strong and overpowering. Years 
and times, long gone by, were recalled. In 
October, 1781, almost forty-eight years past, I 
was carried by my parents to that rich field of 
the epic. An infant, but my memory was reten- 
tive; and what memory would not have been 
retentive with such scenes before it as the west 
presented in 1781? At that epoch every act 
was part of a great opening drama. The first 
political event 1 distinctly remember was, the 
capture of Cornwallis and his army. The news 
ofthis event reached us at Redstone-old-Fort, 
now the romantic village of Brownsville. It 
‘tuck upon my heart, 1 know not why;—some 
‘pression must have fallen on my ear, giving 
impressions lasting as life. 

The Monongahela was then more than a Ru- 
bicon. The instant that this little stream was 
passed, the mother clasped her babes; the fa- 
ther cast upon his family a smiling, an anxious 
glance, and the brother cherished the dear 
charge, which trembled and followed. It was 
t day of inexplicable action. Peril awaited 
every step, and yet all advanced. The wilder- 
hess and a ruthless enemy fay before, dark and 
drear, and yet all advanced. In proportion to 
humbers and means, there is at this time, 1529, 
ten toone who faints and returne who did in 1781. 
It falls little short of r1rry YEARS since I 
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saw ‘*Uncle Sam,’’ Samuel Brady, enter Wash- 
ington, in Pennsylvania, in all the pride of man- 
ly strength, and at his side his equally remark- 
able father-in-law, Van Swearingen. Samuel 
Brady was one of the warrior pioneers of the 
west, and Van Swearingen was one of General 
Morgan’s captains. The lovely daughter of 
Swearingen became the wife of Brady, and my 
eye saw the meeting of the daughter, the mo- 
ther, and wife, with two men, that for whom 
woman might indeed smile and weep. 

It would be an idle mockery of language to 
attempt to paint to the existing age the glowing 
features of the latter part of that of the reve 
tion. Commercial and calculating selfis 
have succeeded to chivalry: yet there are some 
—I hope there are many—who can still in fancy © 
cast a retrospect over the past, and who can in 
imagination delight to see and converse with 
the disembodied spirits of the illustrious dead. 

Of the companions of Samuel Brady,—of the 
men who, in their early settlement by whites, 
stood an Agis over western Pennsylvania 
and western Virginia, who are living, John Cald- 
well and Henry Jolly; perhaps one or two more. 
The others are ‘* gone to the place where their 
fathers have gone.”’ Grey, even white with years, 
Caldweil and Jolly now turn their mental eye 
one moment towards the morning of their youth, 
when they stood amongst heroes; and then with 
eager view they turn towards the bourne beyond 
which these heroes have passed. These time- 
bowed relics of a generous age, hail the day 
when they are again to mingle with such men 
as Samuel Brady, the three Wetzells, Lewis, 
Martin and John; the two Zanes, Ebenezer 
and Jonathan; Lewis Bonnet, Samuel and Ben- 
jamin Stokeley, Martin Keller; the two William- 
sons, David and John; Samuel Caldwell, Henry 
Dickinson, Elijah Woods, and many more. All, 
I may again say, pressed forwardin 1781. The 
stream of emigration then showed no eddy cur- 
rent. Then there existed a heroism which 


prompted all; but which was the ruling princi- 








ple of action with such men as the Zanes, Wet- 











relis, Brady, Stokeleys, Williamsons, and hun- 
dreds more? When the mother in her cabin 
shed the silent, scalding tear over her babes, 
then were these men on the never-sleeping 
watch. Of this band, some were single men, 
without families, others were married and were 
tathers; but the whole extended frontier seemed 
to be their families—they were ‘‘a band of 
brothers joined.”’ 

**It is time,’’ the reader may say, to ‘‘pause 
and reflect.’’ But if J could calmly review that 
page of human history, in which I entered as a 
‘etter, and in which every character was epic, I 
ought and would shrink from the blasting cold- 
ness of my own philosophy. Every one of the 
men I have named I personally knew. I heard 
their praises pronounced when my heart was 
young: I heard them named as the protectors of 
my mother and sisters; and ripening years told 
me that they were indeed the real protectors of 
my mother and sisters. Advancing time told 
me more,—that they were not alone the pro- 
tectors of my mother and my sisters, but of the 
whole western frontier of Virginia, Pennsylva- 
nia and New York. 

All that is said of old ‘‘ Uncle Sam”’ is too 
tame to be just. He was more than he is there 
represented ; but it can add to no man’s fame to 
have attributed to himthe acts of others. In 
the scene where Brady is represented as acting 
the part of the third Horati, if I am not very 
greatly mistaken, his panegyrist has attributed 
to him what is due to Lewis Wetzell. I knew 
both the men, and I knew many other men fully 
acquainted with the anecdotes of that frontier 
oa which they both acted; and though both 
were admired and both were loved, for besides 
their warlike qualities both were amiable, yet, 
as an accomplished soldier, under their peculiar 
circumstances, I never heard a single voice not 
decisive in favour of Lewis Wetzell, not alone 
over Brady, but over every other man of that 
terrible and, dare I say, unequalled band. 

Whilst on the subject, my reader will pardon 
me when I state, that from Colonel Willet, of 
New York, to Adam Bingaman, of Natchez, I 
have met the heroes of the west, and never yet 
have met another man possessing the combined 
qualities of the hunter and warrior equal to 
Lewis Wetzell, He was. the only man of the 
whole frontier, active as many others were, who 
could wind, with almost the speed of a deer, 
through the woods, and while doing so load his 
rifle. In a region and epoch, where and when, 
after personal courage, the adroit use of the rifle 
was the highest point of honour, Lewis Wetzell 
found many rivals as to direct shot, but never 
one in the remarkable power of running full 
speed through a forest, pursued by an Indian 
enemy, and while making such an effort, load a 
rifle. This would be sufficient for the fame of 

Lewis Wetzell, but he could do more; after load- 
ing his rifle he could remain still as a fallen tree, 
wily asa tiger, and watchful as the Indian him- 
self. 

The cant of those who know no better, has 
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been vented to abuse both Indians and their Op. 
ponents, as ferocious and inhuman— delighting 
in blood and languishing in peace. Deeds were 
perpetrated, it is true, by both parties, from 
1780 to 1795, at the mere recital of which we 
now shudder. But it was only war, carried 
on in the peculiar manner of that frontier, and 
by the two people who were brought in contact 
under such extraordinary circumstances. It was 
a border warfare, with its appropriate character 
and incidents. The whites passed into the wil. 
derness, and were met by the Indians. Artfyl 
and reckless British agents inflamed the slowly- 
moved but violent passions of the latter. The 
North American Indians are, however, endowed 
with an elevation of intellect which needs no 
prompter or instructor on the certain conse- 
quences of the relative situation between them 
and the whites. 

The following tale is, in all its essential parts, 
founded on real facts. Thomas McKim and 
Simon Burney were not imaginary beings; they 
were, but a few years past, actually living. It 
was McKim who did kill the Sioux chief, at St. 
Louis, in 1780; and Gen. George Rogers Clark 
did actually, at the same time, raise the siege of 
that fort. The incidents of the tale, the locali- 
ty and the characters, are moulded to suit the 
moral purpose I have had in view—a purpose too 
evident to need comment. 

Familiar with the Indian character from my 
early youth, my feelings are indignant when I 
hear them traduced and calumniated by those 
who know them not; and it is with no small 
regret that 1 perceive a perseverance in their 
treatment in measures of ruin and still farther 
degradation. What I have painted Pied de 
Renard, is what the Indian might have been, 
had the whites done but a tythe of their duty.— 
Under another name, this man de Renard did 
live, and if the advice was now taken, of a states- 
man, an honor to his country and to human na- 
ture, thousands such would’rise along the vast 
sweep from the mouth of the Sabine, to the falls 
of St. Mary; but, ‘‘what, marry with Indians?” 
was re-echoed after the persecuted philosopher, 
until the din could be no longer heard in the 
shades of retirement. 


Fifty years past, or the Sioux Chief. 


‘These people still retain their primitive Theology, 
abelief in one, great overruling Being, who 1s, 2 
some of the languages, styled Universal Father, and 


in others, Great Spirit, Master of Life, Creator 0 | 


"ga North American Review, No. 73, pase 
ov. 

Age hasstiffened my limbs and time has drop- 
ped snow upon my head, but still the tide of life 
flows free and warm in my bosom, and I seem to 
live over again when I recount the events pour 
ed into my ear in childhood. But of all those 
scenes which memory restores, there is none 
other, at once so melancholy, and yet so heat! 
warming, as the one I am now to relate. 

It was in the year 1780 that Simon Burney 
and Thomas McKim, shouldered their rifies, 404 
with tearful eyes took an everlasting leave ° 
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their relatives in North Carolina, and bent their 
steps towards the setting sun. Early in March 
the trees had not yet assumed the pale green of 
spring; and their day of outset was heavy, dark, 
and gloomy. ‘These young men had been from 
their youth trained as warrior hunters, Simon 
Burney had, for a young man of Central North 
Carolina, and a farmer’s son, receiveda decent, 
though not finished education; his friend, McKim, 
he knew to be kind, honest, and brave, and to 
discharge his inseparable weapon was nearly all 
he knew. Friends in the fulness of their hearts, 
these two young adventurers differed in temper 
materially; McKim wasin an extraordinary de- 
gree patient of insult and injury; but when once 
roused, he was terrible as a lion, and though he 
might spare a fallen foe, he never could again 
speak kindly to any person who did him delibe- 
rate wrong.* Burney was impetuous, but placa- 
ble; but in the entire force of character which 
marked the heroes of King’s Mountain, McKim 
and Burney were alike. Their best friend was 
their rifle, and best couch the forest. They were 
considered the two best shots in western North 
Carolina; no little honour in those days of war 
and hunting. The primary object which drew 
them into the recesses of Kentucky was to seek 
an older brother of McKim, who had, for many 
years, been lost to his country and family. 


Our two adventurers arrived in Kentucky, 
when a man who possessed, and could use a 
rile, was a most welcome addition to the strug- 
gling settlers. As they were slow and silently 
tracing their path, near where Lexington now 
stands, they were at the rising of a hill very 
unexpectedly encountered by a large party of 
men in full Indian dress. ‘* Hollo, my lads,’’ 
roared a loud and hoarse voice, ‘* where bound?’’ 
‘To meet Colonel Rogers Clark,’ replied Bur- 
ney. ‘“*fam George Rogers Clark’’—rejoined 
the stranger. ‘* Are you able to cut the head 
of a wild turkey, nineteen times in twenty 
shots.’? ** Do you see yon squirrel?’? demand- 
ed McKim, as he placed his rifle to his face, 
and before Clark could reply, the animal was 
writhing on the ground, with its ears and the 
crown of the head blown away. ‘* You are 
just the fellows for us,’? said Clark, ‘* andif you 
want to try your mettle, make two of a party 
'o march this day to the assistance of Colonel 
Ruddle. I have received information that that 
murdering villain, General Hamilton, has sent 
One of his ctit-throats, Colonel Byrd, over the 
Ohio, with a band of English savages to join the 
Indians.?? 

{In a few hours a determinate, but small party 
Were on theiz march, and reached Ruddle’s sta- 
tion before the army of Byrd. But Ruddle was 
So badly advised as to surrender on terms which 
Were utterly disregarded. When it became 
known in the fort that a capitulation was ac- 
cepted, McKim observed to his friend Simon, 
ee 
7 *A real character, I saw him in the latter part of 
‘fe, but with his natural temper of mind and power of 
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“no terms will be respected by these red or white 
savages; we must take care of ourselves.’>— 
Burney answered, not except by action? they 
carefully examined their arms, and by a des- 
perate exertion cut their way through the rush- 
ing throng of Indians and their savage Allies.— 
They were both slightly wounded, but it was 
blood dearly paid for. A young British officer 
had the bad fortune to meet McKim. ‘** You 
white savage,’’ exclaimed the enraged Caro- 
linian, ‘* your lips shall never tell this tale,’’ 
and the scattered brains of the Briton were 
trampled under the feet of the American warrior, 
who, with his companion, rushed into the woods, 
which re-echoed the screams and cries of wo- 
men and children, 

‘“* General Hamilton shall pay for this with 
his blood,’’ most solemnly exclaimed Clark, 
when the broken voice of Burney related the 
catastrophe at Ruddle’s. ‘* Our particular busi- 
nss to Kentucky,” rejoined McKim, was to seek 
my elder brother, who, I am afraid, is not in 
Kentucky; but we are willing to share your dan- 
gers.”” 

‘* Our dangers,’’ indignantly replied Clark, 
** our worst dangers are our own folly. The 
men here have caurage enough to fight the 
D 1, but they want sense to meet him with 
his own arms.”’ 

‘¢ I have heard,’’ continued McKim, ‘* that 
my brother was, a few years ago, at St. Louis.’’ 
—‘** Then seek him, for God’s sake, at St. 
Louis,’’ replied Clark, with great vehemence; 
‘* T wish I could find two determinate men who 
would undertake to reach St. Louis, and inform 
the commandant that he will soon be attacked 
by the Sioux.’’ ‘* We will try,’? was the short 
and rapid reply of the two young soldiers: ** and 
more,’’ said Burney, ‘* I speak French.”’ 

‘* Go then,’’ said Clark, with great satisfac- 
tion, “ and if you reach the fort, tell the com- 
mander that I shall use every exertion to save 
him and his people—go, my noble, gallant boys, 
and God be with you.’’ 

After receiving the energetic pressure of the 
right hand of Clark, the two devoted riflemen 
turned their steps into the trackless waste, and 
by exertions, perhaps superhuman, actually 
reached and entered the fort, where the beanti- 
ful city of St. Louis now stands.* 

Burney delivered his message to the French 
commandant, who received it with a contemp- 
tuous laugh; ‘* who are to attack us?’’ demand- 
ed the Frenchman. ‘* The Sioux,’’ replied 
Burney. ‘* The Sioux dare not,’’ rejoined the 
officer. Burney turning round to McKim, in- 
terpreted the reply. ‘* I find Colonel Clark has 








* This is fact, both as to names and circumstanee; 
Simon Burney and Thomas McKim performed the then 
almost incredible march through the wilderness, from 
Kentucky to Fort St. Louis; and it was really a shot 
aimed by McKim that killed the Sioux Chief, which ex- 
ploit, with the sudden appearance of Colonel Clark and 
his litle army, contributed to force the Indians to re- 
tire. 
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not all the fools in the world under his com- 
mand,’’ coolly observed McKim. 

The colloquy was, however, soon cut short 
by a man in the dress of a hunter, riding up 
full speed tothe fort, who called out in a loud 
and anxious voice, ‘‘ Pied de Renard, the Sioux 
Chief has crossed the Missouri with at least 
fifteen hundred men. I have to a miracle been 
able to escape, having been surrounded before I 
knew the enemy were over the river, or in this 
part of the country; they will be on the plain of 
St. Louis before sun-set.’’* 

It is but justice to the commander te state, 
that advised of his real danger, he acted 
with coolness, courage, and intelligence. Every 
exertion was made to bring in the inhabitants 
with as much expedition as possible; but, alas! 
all could not be saved. Between seventy and 
eighty fell a sacrifice to their fatal security.— 
The fort was small, but well constructed, and 
those who escaped under its protection, confiding 
in their commander, hoped to make a success- 
ful defence against the Indians. 

In this state of anxious apprehension for the 
fate of the poor inhabitants who were without, 
and were separately arriving breathless with 
fear, the sun was nearly lost under the horizon, 
when a distant and distressful yell was heard, 
and before dark the terrif’ host was in sight.— 
By next morning’s early dawn a summons of 
surrender was received and rejected. The two 
young Carolinians were, by their own request, 
placed as sharp shooters; but the motions of the 
enemy soon excited much dread. It was evident 
that they were directed by a military skill, far 
above that of Indians. 


Covered by a ravine, about mid-day, some in- 
dividuals advanced near the stockades, and a 
white handkerchief was seen to rise, and holding 
it a gigantic figure. At first several guns were 
levelled, but lowered, as a voice came in thun- 
der. ‘I am Pied de Renard; surrender, or you 
are dead men before to-morrow night.’’— 
This was given in excellent French, and repeat- 
ed in as good English. A death-like silence of 
a few moments followed this menacing summons 
—a silence which, to the astonishment of all 
who understood him, was broken by McKim, 
who exclaimed in a voice still louder than that 
of Renard himself. 

‘© Pied de Renard, I have been told by a tra- 
der who has been in your country, that you were 
the murderer of my brother on the Missouri, and 
that his blood was shed after he had been re- 
ceived into your lodge; had eaten with yourself 
and family, and had received from your own 
hand the pipe of peace. I have been told more; 
that you were educated in Europe, and that your 
head has been bathed in the water of Baptism.’’ 

‘¢[ was educated in Europe,’’ replied de Re- 
nard, ‘‘and I must now be speaking to a 
M’Kim.”’ ‘* You are speaking to a M’Kim; 
and you base and cowardly scoundrel, you have 
murdered my brother. That God who created 





* A fact, 
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us both has brought us together that I may re. 
venge my brother’s blood.’’ 

‘* Base and cowardly scoundrel,’’ very slowly 
repeated the chief, ‘* Revenge! Revenge |! 
M’Kim, we shall see to that,’’ and the lofty 
Indian retired, striking his breast, 

That man must have been in the strife of bat- 
tle; who ever did behold a sight so appalling as 
the countenances of the two champions? There 
was an expression of hostility in both which no 
language can teach. They stood not above 
twenty yards apart. Every eye was alternately 
turned from the calm but stern dignity of Re. 
nard, to the athletic frame and working features 
of M’Kim. This young man, all sweetness in 
the walks of private life,—there he was the kind 
companion, the mild and steady worshipper in 
the temple of peace; there he was the brother 
in all that the endearing term can impart; but 
in Fort St. Louis he was the Achilles of the gar- 
rison. 


‘*The sun of Heaven shall never rise twice 
more on the head of Renard and myself,” 
after his eye had for a moment followed the 
chief, exclaimed M’Kim, as he examined his 
rifle-lock and dashed his tomahawk with gigan- 
tic force into one of the stockades of the Fort. 
From a better education, and from a more yield- 
ing disposition, Burney generally exercised a su- 
periority over M’Kim. But now all was chang- 
ed. Even the French commander, brave as he 
was, was awed before the hunter, warrior— 
‘* Tell him, Simon,’’ said M’Kim to Burney, 
‘* that I mistake de Renard, if this Fort is not 
stormed before to-morrow morning. Leave me 
to myself, I do not expect to survive this night! 
If vou ever again see my poor sisters tel! them!” 
Here his voice failed, his heart burst, and the 
memory of North Carolina came upon him. Re- 
covering himself in a moment, he rung, or fa- 
ther wrenched the hand of Burney—‘* Adieu! 
my brother, my friend!’? was exchanged, and 
they met no more until in the storm of battle. 

What an eventful evening! as the sun set the 
clouds lowered; it was calm, but the indescriba- 
ble yell of the Indian was heard incessantly.— 
No eye in or near St. Louis slept; and about 
eleven at night a violent thunder shower burst. 
The French commandant, armed and watchful, 
was walking backwards and forwards in the 
area of the Fort, and coming near Burney, 0b- 
served, ** Pied de Renard has determined to 


give usanother day!’ But the words had scarce] 


escaped his lips, when a peal, immeasurably | 
more dreadful than the thunder of heaven, ren 
the heart and ear. 

‘‘I am Pied de Renard!’’ rose above the trol 
bled elements. ‘*J am Thomas M’Kim!” 10s 
again above the shrieks of women and childre”. 
‘©T am Pied de Renard! why did you suffer th 
hour of Mercy to pass?’ was followed by a crs 
—the gate was forced. The brave commander 
preserved all the order in his power, but the od¢ 
was too great, and the assailants rushed 1. 
Burney and the commandant were near together 
when the latter fell, desperately wounded; andé 
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fash of lightning discovered to Burney his friend 
and Pied de Renard, approaching each other with 
the utmost rage, and a man rushing between 
them with outstretched arms, as if in the act of 
mediation. A succeeding gleam discovered the 
eace maker and de Renard on the earth, and 
the latter mortally wounded. The man of peace 
was with one hand clasping the chief, and with 
the other, wounded and bleeding, was suppli- 
cating the terrific Carolinian. ‘* My brother, 
my brother!’’ in tones which, amid the dread 
uproar, reached and stayed the uplifted arm of 
M’Kim; reached also with indescribable force 
the heart of Burney; and reached, we may say, 
the eternal throne. 

At this moment of despair, when all appear- 
ed lost; when the maddening shouts of the sa- 
yvages, the peals of thunder, and the piercing 
shrieks of the mother, commingled in one chil- 
ling tempest. “TJ shall not die alore!’’? came 
from the mouth of M’Kim. ‘‘Nor unrevenged!”’ 
came from without—it was the voice of the ter- 
rile Clark. In an instant the contest was 
changed; Clark had crossed the Mississippi be- 
low St. Louis, with five hundred men, and push- 
edon to the invested Fort. The Indians were 
pow between two fires; were surprised and bro- 
ken, and fled in all directions. Clark, in the 
night march, had directed his mento act each 
man for himself, and each man did act with ef- 
fect. Confounded as they were, the Indians 
made an attempt to carry off Pied de Renard, 
but M’Kim struck down all who approached 
the fallen chief. 

“Ve is my prisoner, you cowardly villain!’’ 
suid M’Kim to the man who had informed him 
that de Renard had destroyed his brother, and 
who now advanced to deal the last blow to the 
dying hero; and the action was suited to the 
words; the trader was hurled with inconceivable 
force against the stockades, and sunk apparent- 
ly lifeless. 

‘James Bolton, thou hast thy reward!’’ said 
de Renard, as the contest closed. The enemy 
had fled, and next day retreated over the Mis- 
sour. The strife over, the wounded French 
commander, with the careless bravery and ur- 
banity of his nation, thanked his deliverers; 
and in the arms of M’Kim, Burney, and Clark, 
Pied de Renard was placed on the couch of 
christian charity. ‘The tide of life was ebbing 
rapidly, but not a fibre betrayed the fear of 
(death. Several more prisoners had been made; 
each, as permitted, took leave of their depart- 
ing General. 

With the utmost indifference de Renard de- 
manded of General Clark, how many hours he 
hadto live. ‘* 1am no surgeon,” replied Clark, 
“but suppose you cannot survive more than one 
totwo hours!’? ‘* That time is enough,”’ firm- 
ly observed de Renard, ‘‘ come and sit by me, 

hope you are all now my friends. Come here, 
Thomas M’Kim, you will now learn in what man- 
her [have treated your brother!”’ 

While de Renard made this pathetic invita- 
lion, the same man who had stood by him in 
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the night battle, still sat by him, pale, but pla- 
cid as the chief himself. Ofthe group who sur- 
rounded the death-bed of the Sioux, though for- 
ty-nine years have passed away, I feel as if I 
saw their faces now in life. Clark was then in 
the full vigor of his strength. Hardy and dar- 
ing, yet cool and collected, the inmost emotions 
of his soul beaming from his eye of fire. But 
even the dignity of Clark could not sustain a fa- 
vourable comparison with the elevated physiog- 
nomy of Pied de Renard. 

‘© Step forth, Leonard M’Kim,”’ said the In- 
dian, and in a moment the brothers were inter- 
locked in each others arms. The joy and sur- 
prize having a little subsided, Pied de Renard 
reached his one hand to Thomas, and the other 
to Leonard M’Kim, and in a voice and manner 
which would have done honor toa Grecian hero, 
or christian martyr, breathed his last few words. 

‘* Thank the Great and Universal Spirit, in a 
few minutes I shall be beyond all malice or evil. 
I have restored, and not murdered a brother; and 
he can tell how a christian Indian can treat even 
an enemzay. He can’’—Here the curtain of life 
dropped, and the liberated soul of Pied de Re- 
nard was at the footstool of eternal Mercy. 

‘* What a death! what a death!’’ ejaculated 
Clark. ‘*And what a life,’? sobbed Leonard 
M’Kim, as he clasped the now inanimate body. 
“ My more than earthly Father, is it thus that 
you have been rewarded by my own brother;’? 
then rising to his feet with all the majesty of an 
Indian, exclaimed, ‘* but he died the death of 
his race;’’ and proceeded to perform the decen- 
cies due to the dead; and next day Pied de Re- 
nard was laid in a grave, long since lost and for- 
gotten. By the speciai orders of the command- 
ant and General Clark, he was buried with the 
rites of the christian; and in the manner of the 
Indians, his arms were placed by his side. 

As the corpse was deposited in its last bed, 
the mournful silence was broken by Leonard 
M’Kim. ‘* Seventeen years and some months 
have now past, since, for reasons well known to 
my brother, I plunged into the wilderness, and 
was amongst the first white men who ever pass- 
ed from North Carolina to Vincennes. There, 
lost to my relatives, I felt myself an outcast and 
became a savage. About 1765, I was captured 
by a war party of Sioux, and when dragged to 
their village, condemned to death. I was at the 
stake, the fires were kindled, and the knell of 
death rung in my terrifiedear. The tormentors 
approached, when a most majestic woman rush- 
ed into the throng, laid her hand on my head, 
and claimed me for her son. The words I could 
not then understand, but a violént tumult fol- 
lowed, and my fate seemed determined upon by 
the warriors; despair was to all appearanee my 
lot, and death before me with all its worst hor- 
rors, when a gigantic Indian man, well mounted 
and armed, rode up at full speed, and springing 
from his horse, dashed into the crowd, which he 
hurled from him like children, wrenched his 
knife from its scabbard, and my bonds were at 
my feet. This deliverer was Pied de Renard.— 
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Seizing my trembling hand, and turning to 
the woman who had attempted my rescue, 
addressed me in English; ** No! poor forlorn 
boy, thou shalt not die! A mother’s heart may 
yet be made glad by thy smile! This is my wife, 
and until thou canst be restored to thy kin- 
dred, we must be thy parents!’? 


By his authority my clothes and arms were 
restored; and, what was more pleasing to me, my 
faithful dog, who had followed me from North 
Carolina. Bruised and in pain, I was tenderly 
led to their hospitable lodge, where I found two 
brothers of De Renard, his wife, and her bro- 
ther, wife and child; and to my utter surprise, 
though every thing in the furniture indicated an 
Indian lodge, all the family spoke tolerable 
English, with De Renard it appeared his mother 
tongue. With the emblem of peace in my mouth, 
and seated by the generous chief, and receiving 
from.all around me looks of kindness, it is not 
easy to conceive the extent of my feelings of joy 
and gratitude for the escape I lad made from 
an excruciating death. Plenty of food, with sound 
rest aiid safety, soon restored me to headth and 
activity; and about ten days after my reception 
in the lodge, with his family around us, the chief 
casting: upon mea look of unspeakabie kindness, 
in the slow and deliberate manner of the In- 
dian, spoke thus:— 

‘*Y.iu are much astonished to hear myself 
and family speaking ycur language. [am ana- 
tive Sioux Indian, but I was educated in Paris 
and London. [am here an Indian chief, cloth- 
ed anc lodged as an Indian. I have beheld the 
wealth and grandeur, have entered the schools 
of Europe, and have been stung to the heart by 
the hypocrisy and false manners of Europe. As 
my reason opened, my very soul felt the advan- 
tages I thought I was gaining. When I have 
reached manhood, when I have been taught the 
arts and morals of these great nations, sa:d I to 
myself, I shall return to America, and impart 
knowledge and christianity to my tribe and na- 
tion. I did not simply read, but I devoured the 
history of Peter of Russia. In America, I de- 
termined to be a Peter. 
France and Great Britain, I heard the conver- 
sion of the Indians, and their improvement in 
civilized life dwelt upon with fervor. The whole 
English and French nations will aid me, said I, 
and I could scarce sleep. I studied hard with a 
view to fit myself for the great part I was to 
act, but time seemed to lag behind my impa- 
tience. 

‘*In London I met with a Presbyterian clergy- 
man and family; and of all Indian advocates, 
Erasmus Edgefield was most fervent, eloquent 
and persevering. The manners of the family, 
though polished, were cold, with one exception, 
What the father preached the daughier felt, and 
Maria Edgefield entered into all my enthusias- 
tic plans—but Maria loved and was loved in 
turn. Young and inexperienced as we were, 
Maria and myself saw the rock before us, but 
our attachment became too strong and too pure 
to be resisted, and was communicated to the 





| ing to madness, when the eyes of 
/angelic expression fell upon me, 

| pronounced their last 
| husband, farewell for ever.’ 
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family, It was on Monday morning, after tho 
Rev. Mr. Edgefield had preached a Mirsionary 
sermon, and never can I forget the horrid Visage 
of the Priest of God when his daughter’s fee), 
ings were made known to him. ‘*¢ What, marry 
an Indian,’’ said the enraged father and brother: 
and I was ordered never again to enter bheis 
doors. ‘Their abusive epithets, which followed 
me to the street, were well calculated to restore 
the Indian to their cost, but the distress of my 
beloved calmed every violent passion, and I te. 
tired to ny hotel. 

‘“*Next day I received a note, blotted with 
tears, to this amount:—‘* Haste to Boston, we 
are hurrying there. [ hope my parents and bro. 
thers will relent; meet us in Boston, bat do nos 
return in the same ship. May Heaven protect 
you.—Marra.”’ 

‘*T was in Boston several days before them and 
on their arrival wrote a note to the Rev. vr. 
Edgefield, soliciting, in humble and respectii| 
terms, a meeting with himself, wife, daughter 
and sons. My request was granted, and never 
was,I so shocked as to behold the pale despair 
of my devoted girl. Involuntarily we threw 
ourselves beside each other, and on our bended 
knees implored to be united. The Edgetielis 
were rich; and poor Maria, with a last effort, 
offered to relinquish all claim on the property of 
her family, and endeavour to assist her Lous 
Lavallier, as I was then called, to carry the 
word of God to the inmost regions of North 
America. 

‘s What, marry an Indian,’’ again echoed with 
hellish violence around us, and again [ was or- 
dered out of the house. My passions were ris- 
Maria, with 
and her ips 
‘© Farewell, my 
The admonition 
could not be resisted, and ina few moments ! 
was pacing my chamber. 

‘*Next morning my faithful servant entered, 
and with tears handed me a paper, pointing to 


office. 


| these words—‘* This morning at three, at her 
From the pulvits of | 


father’s residence, Court street, departed toa 
blest immortality the amiable Maria Edgetield.” 
I saw no more, but with few steps I was in the 
street and at the Edgefield door; the hinges gave 
way before the lock, and with a crash I wasin 
the passage; all flew before me, and I reached 
the death couch of Maria,—raising the shroud, 
her yet smiling face stayed the storm. Rest, 
angel of Peace and Mercy, I inwardly exciain- 
ed, kissed the cold lips and calmly retired. 
Shame kept the family silent, and I have neve 
since heard from them. Ina very few weeks, Wi! 
the speed and concealed vehemence of my 21 
tion, Pied de Renard was an Indian warriot.— 
Happily it was a season of peace, and my burt 
ing passions had time to cool. 

‘In the silence of a beautiful star-light night, 
as I was slowly walking down the bank of M* 
souri, reflection reached my heart. I cannot, 
said I to myself, shed blood, because one fm 
ly has blasted the morning flower of my liie— 
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No! L will marry a woman of my nation, and 
Jo all the good in my power. ‘Time and its les- 
sons of experience have done the rest. I have 

taught my family English and French; my books 


| had conveyed to me from London by way of 


New Orleans and St. Louis. 

«[ could not have so well remembered all 
this,’ continued Leonard M’Kim, ‘*if the sub- 
stance had not been often repeated. I found 
the family of De Renard were Indians but not 
savages. In an inner recess of his lodge was 
an excellent collection of books, and books well 
used. Two editions of the scriptures, one in 
French and the other in English, were diligent- 
ly read. IT entered, at the age of twenty-one, 
in Indian lodge, and at thirty had received an 
education in French and F English, which I would 
never have received if I had remained in Guil- 
ford county, North Carolina. In that lodge 
there was a steady decency of deporiment, 
which might teach many a palace. 

‘He is gone, stricken down by my brother: 
mysterious Providence. It is now about ten 
years since, early one morning, the youngest 
brother of De Renard returned in great haste 
from a distant village of Sioux, and told us that 
there was a white trader at the village who was 
‘tobe that day tortured to death for selling bad 
yowder. 

Ina few moments Pied de Renard, his two 
brothers, his brother-in-law, and myself, were 
an horseback and on our way. The distance 
was upwards of twenty miles, which we passed 
nthree hours, and entered just in time to save 
the guilty wretch. It was no easy task; the 
warriors were greatly enraged, but the influence 
of De Renard, and his engaging to make good 

‘he loss, nrevailed, and for fear t a return of fury 

vght defeat his purpose, the noble mediator 
took the eriminal behind him on an .exeeilent 
corse, and long before night he was where no 
nan was ever harmed; he was smoking the pipe 

peace in the lodge of Pied de Renard. With 
ais face cut and bruised, and covered with blood, 
sweat and dirt, I knew him not; but the instant 
J¢ was washed, | was shocked to see we had 
saved James Bolton.’’ 

‘James Bolton, James Bolton, of Orange,”’ 
10st furiously exclaimed Thomas M’Kim. ‘Be 
calm, my brother,’? replied Leonard, ‘it was 
James Bolton of Orange. It was the man who 
das done us all so much injury; but he is now 
elow your resentment. It was him who told 
you what he knew too well to be untrue—and it 
vas him you mangled against the fort wall over 
ine body of his preserver. Let him alone to 
piinsellt, his death could not restore to life my 
benefactor,—and if that benefactor was in life, 
he writhing Bolton would be safe.”’ 

After a pause, Leonard resumed; ‘* How can 
telurn to my widowed mother; how am I to 
cet the woman who arrested my fate at the 
‘ake! can I meet the wife of Pied de Renard; 
an meet my own wife and little ones, and tell 
jem that their friend and Father fell by the 
hand of a M’Kim. He took command of this 
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expedition, which he endeavoured to prevent, 
but could not; from the same motives he.com- 
manded many other war parties, to soften the 
fierce features of war. When the storming of 
this fort was determined in Council, de Renard 
used every argument to induce the Indians to 
make prisoners, and spare life. Brave he was, 
and it was your threat and insult, Thomas, which 
prevented him from at once telling you that 
your brother was in his camp. An insult con- 
veying a suspicion of personal bravery no Indian 
will bear; for though, far above his nation when 
bravery was the question, Pied de Renard was 
an Indian.”’ 

Now turning to General Clark and the French 
commander, Leonard, in a most manly tone, 
observed:—*It is my wish to return to my fami- 
ly.°? ** You shall return,’? said the American 
General. ‘* You shall return,’? repeated the 
Frenchman, as soon as Leonard expressed the 
request in French. ‘* These poor prisoners can 
do you no service,—restore them in the name of 
God and of humanity!”’ ‘* They are restored to 
liberty!’? repeated both the officers. 

‘* Adieu, my brother and my friends,’’ said 
Leonard, as he carefully placed the arm and 
neck bracelets of de Renard in his bosom, the 
only relics of the chief not placed in his grave. 
‘*T return to the seat of real christianity and 
true civilization, to the bereaved iodge of Pied 
de Renard.”’ 

Vith a guard to see them safe over the Mis- 
souri, Leonard M’Kim and his charge left the 
Fort of St. Louis, and were soon lost in the ex- 
panse of the Prairie. 
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Written for the Saturday Evening Post. 


COM,MMENCENMIENT DAY. 


There is something melaneholy in the changes 
of time, even though they rank under the head 
of improvement. Who has not felt the trath of 
this remark on visiting his native place, after a 
lapse of years? Who does not mourn to see 
roads cut through the fields where he was wont 
to raise his kite in childhood; the streams where 
he angled for harmless sen or sailed his little 
boats, converted into mill-dams; the humble 
two-story house, with its gamble roof and green 
door, superseded by brick buildings rearing their 
stiff, formal heads in the air, with thei trim 
white balustrades and square chinineys, all 
looking so new and comfortless? 

These changes the world calls improvements; 
and the revenant who is mourning over the de- 
struction of his youthful associations, is congra- 
tulated upon the rapid growth of the place, and 
the thriving state of its improvements! It is not 
merely in towns or villages these changes take 
place; we find them in customs and institutions. 
What has become of the barbacued pig and tur- 
tle soup parties, where husbands and wives, 
lovers and mistresses, rode out to some celebra- 
ted tavern in their substantial chaises, (all un- 
like modern gigs,) in pairs, like a funeral pro- 
cession, to the immolation of a fine East India 
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turtle, or a pig well barbacued? But even in 
later days, what has become of the famous sleigh 
rides, where whole colonies of gentlemen and 
ladies were drawn by four spirited horses, to the 
music of bells, over hill and dale, and frost and 
snow? What, too, has become of Commence- 
ment Day? -\Where are the splendid entertain- 
ments that used to grace it? The tables spread 
upon the green, the galleries thronged with 
beauty in its gala dress?—instead of a dinner 
party of five hundred, which probably cost as 
much as would have carried two or three gra- 
duates through college. ‘The friends are now 
asked to drop in, and at the extent treated with 
a cold collation; and this is calledimprovement! 
Heaven help us, what a dull world we are get- 
ting to be: but I have done with moralizing, and 
must proceed to my story, which opens on 
Commencement Day, before the improvements 
began. 

It was many years back—perhaps twenty, it 
may be thirty—that whole bevies of young la- 
dies were seen making their way to the meeting 
house on Commencement Day; it is true that 
they were led by at least one of the other sex. 
Nothing could be more brilliant than their ap- 
pearance. Ostrich feathers and artificial flow- 
ers, silver muslin, trolloped satins, glittered in 
the sun, for even then modern improvements had 
excluded the damask and brockades. With hasty 
steps they proceeded to the meeting house; but, 
alas! the doors were not opened: just thirty mi- 
nutes were beaux and belles obliged to sue for 
admittance, before the hard-bearted sexton pro- 
claimed that the doors were opened. Then 
what a rushing! All thronging to the front 
galleries, to see and be seen; but all could not 
be accommodated there; some retreated to the 
seats behind, others were compelled to retire to 
even more obscure stations, One, however, 
amongst those who were fortunate enough to 
gain a front seat, was conspicuous for dress and 
beauty; her complexion was blooming, and her 
countenance animated; her dark tresses (for 
such was the fashion) clustered round her shoul- 
ders, while her turban of silver tissue, and her 
crest of white plumes, arrested the gaze of the 
beholders! It was a new face, and, as such, oc- 
casioned much inquiry. Many a graduate and 
under-graduate—-many a senior, junior, and so- 
phomore, turned his eye to the west gallery; 
but most blest was he who that day bore off the 
honors of the poem. He, at least, was sure of 
being noticed by the distinguished stranger; and 
when, with all the oratory of youth and genius, 
he addressed the gallery, his eye was observed 
to rest only on her, while the delicate hue of 
her cheek gradually assumed the decided tint of 
the damask rose. 

It could not be long before the name of the 
lady was ascertained—it was Miss Cook, of Pas- 
samaquody! It would be too minute to describe 
how the poet of the day sought her among the 
five hundred who were collected under the awning 
on the green; how he stood behind her chair and 
paid her the most devoted attention: many did 
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the same, but the fair Catharine had no eyes but 
for him. 

Such was the commencement of a first loye— 
its progress, all who have not forgotten the days 
of their youth may imagine how often the par. 
ties met, and when they did not meet, how often 
they wrote; what impassioned love verses issued 
from his pen. But the chances for a young gen. 
tleman and Jady, under such circumstances, arg 
not equal. Though he was nearly a year older 
than the lady, he had still his professional stu. 
des to begin and end; whereas she was already 
introduced to the world, and the ensuing winter 
was to pass at Boston. It was a trial for Athol 
to know that he could not be admitted to the 
circles where she was reigning in all the pride 
of beauty. With the resolution and energy of 
talent, he determined to devote himself to the 
study of the law, and win his mistress by in- 
dustry and merit; but, before the spring had 
come round, the fair Catharine had forgotten 
Commencement Day, and pledged her faith to 
another. 

There are no wounds so deep as those of dis- 
appointed affection. Athol at first determined 
not to live; this resolution lasted only a few 
hours, but the anguish of blasted hopes and an- 
ticipations clung to his heart like the night- 
mare. It was many weeks before he was able 
to resume his law books, and even then he often 
sat with his eyes wandering over the page; he 
never glanced at Coke upon Littleton without 
the art of Mnemonics bringing back to his mind 
the fair Catharine Cook, in all her freshness and 
beauty. 

Time, however, changes the heart as well as 
all things else. Athol felt he was not born to 
waste life in regret; he determined to think no 
nore of the treacherous fair one; he made no 
inquiries concerning her; he indulged inno more 
reveries; he shut his eyes, and even his thoughts, 
on woman, with all her wiles and witcheries.— 
Success attended his experiment; from a diligent 
student he became a distinguished lawyer, and 
his name was seen emblazoned in letters of gold 
over an Office in C street; from thence it 
might be found in the list of representatives for 
the town of Boston. 

In the meantime, where was the fair Catha- 
rine Cook?—Her name had passed away; she 
had married a plodding man of business, was 
surrounded by a hopeful family, and was heard 
of no more on Commencement Day, or, indeed, 
on any other in the fashionable world. Country 
beauties are sometimes taken up by the leaders 
of the ton, but it is only the triumph of a win- 
ter—they return to their native Passamaquodies 
and are forgotten. 

It could not be expected that Athol, who hac 
already begun to feel the pride and. success 0! 
talent, should act the part of a despairing lover, 
while his treacherous mistress was regaling her- 
self every Sunday on roast. beef.and Indian pud- 
ding, and annually presenting at the baptisma! 
font a little prototype of herself. The dreams 
of romance vanish under such. circumstances.— 
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Athol, by degrees, forgot almost her existence; 
they never met, for they lived not only in sepa- 
rate towns, but in different states: he had never 
condescended to inquire who she married, but it 
must be confessed a lingering feeling of spite 
towards the sex, for the sake of the fair Catha- 
rine Cook, had arisen involuntarily in his mind. 

Time does not stand still: if any body is dis- 
posed to deny this axiom, we would in support 
of it point to the outside of Athol’s head, when 
he took his seat among the venerable board of 
overseers, some twenty or thirty years after he 
delivered the poem on Commencement Day.— 
We point to the outside of his head because the 
inside had acquired stores far beyond our enu- 
meration, and we fear, also, beyond our com- 
prehension. The muse had long since made 
way for Blackstone’s Commentaries, and those 
emotions which come under the head of ‘* Leges 
non scripte,’’ had yielded to the ‘* lex scripte.’’ 

We feel that it is safest for us to confine our 
description of the progress of time to the outside 
of Athol’s head. Formerly it was covered with 
glossy black hair, and formed a fine a la Brutus 
crest, —now the crest had disappeared, and left 
his head a fair specimen for craniological re- 
search. It was evident from the few locks that 
remained on the suburbs, that the celebrated 
Jack Frost had become his frisear; yet there was 
left a vigorous and healthy complexion, a broad 
and well-formed chest, and an alertness of step, 
that still bespoke activity of purpose; his eyes, 
too, were yet dark and piercing;—it was with a 
kind of vacancy that he turned them up to the 
west gallery—a strange sensation came over 
hin—he looked again—could it be? could the 
fair vision of years past have come again? His 
heart beat violently; his vestal heart, for it must 
be remembered he was still a bachelor. He 
gazed; it was herself, the fair Catharine Cook — 
4 simpler style of dress gave her a Madonna air; 
a white veil was thrown over her head, and her 
mild blue eyes looked even more killing than 
they did when he first beheld her. 


We hope no one will make censorious re- 
marks when we acknowledge, that to Athol the 
past was blended with the present. We must 
temember that there had been no mile stones, 
at least in domestic life, to mark his way;—no 
curtain lectures, no washing days, and no engag- 
Ing little prattlers to ask papa’s blessing; he was 
still the free and disengaged Athol, and still 
considered a good match. 


As soon as the performances were over, our 
hero was rushing down the steps, when he was 
arrested by three judges and six venerable minis- 
ters, and crowded into the procession that led 
to the hall, where, after a purgatory of three 
hours? dinner, he made his way to the various 
rooms where collations were given; but, alas! 
his research was fruitless. There was one more 

°pe—he repaired to the President’s, whose 
hospitable mansion was always thrown open on 
Commencement afternoon; here he found the 
éshionable and the learned, the grave and the 
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gay, the old and the young convened,—but he 
looked in vain for the lady of his love. 

There are no doubt critical moments in a 
bachelor’s life; this was undoubtedly one in 
Athol’s—his former passion returned with re- 
doubled violence. In the course of a few days 
he learnt that Catharine resided at B » and 
his heart was near bursting when he discovered 
that she was a widow, and had been so six 
years. 

Many a project did his mind revolve to renew 
their former acquaintance. Her pertidy was 
forgetten, and the soul-killing glances of her eye 
alone remained. At first he determined to re- 
new his proposals in writing, but, upon second 
thought, he concluded it would be best to trust 
to his own personal impressions. He wantedno 
introduction; untoward circumstances had sepa- 
rated them: she was his first love—doubtless he 
was hers. 


It was late of a winter’s aflernoon that he 
arrived at the village of B ; the houses 
were covered with snow; he was directed to thé 
house of Mrs. Wheaton—a narrow footpath 
led to it, he was obliged to walk with his toes 
straight like an Indian, to clear the mountain 
ridges of snow that lay on each side of the path, 
and which were swept by the skirt of his surtout 
as he passed along; it would have been cheerless 
and disheartening to a man of fifty, if he had 
not been a bachelor in love—he knocked at the 
door, and was shown into a small comfortable 
room, one tallow candle shed its beams like “a 
good deed in a naughty world;’’ it was an ob- 
scure light, but sufficient to guide him to the 
object of his visit. She sat by the fire-place 
with two stout boys hanging round her, he ap- 
proached, and extended his hand, the lady 
shrunk back; another voice now struck his ear; 
“* pray béf seated, Sir,’’? said a lady somewhat 
advanced, who was sitting in a rocking chair on 
the other side of the fire—Athol felt embarrass- 
ed—the identity of Catharine seemed to vanish; 
still, however, he mustered up his spirits, *‘ I 
called, said he, to pay my respects to you, Mrs, 
Wheaton.’’ ‘*That is my mother, Sir,’’ said the 
young lady, pointing to the lady rocking, as if 
for exercise, ‘* opposite!’ ‘*Oh, all ye Gods and 
Goddesses! could it be Catharine Cook, that 
figure rocking in the chair with a dark calico 
gown and close muslin cap, with a black ribbon 
round it; and so broad and ample, so redolent 
with the substantial comforts of life.’? He fore- 
ed himself to say, ‘‘I did myself the honor to 
call and see you as Iwas passing through town, 
thinking an old friend would be welcome.’’— 
‘* Certainly, Sir,’’ said she, ‘* but I confess you 
have the advantage of me.’? ** My name is 
Athol, Charles Athol!’’ ‘Is it possible,’’ ex- 
claimed the lady, ‘* well, I never should have 
guessed it, but thirty years make a great change 
in people; that is my youngest daughter, and 
those are my grandchildren, my eldest daughter 
is just confined with her third child, and so I 
keep the boys with me. I suppose you can count 
up children and grandchildren, as well as 1??? 
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‘© Grandmother,’’ said one of the boys, “ see my 
picture!’’ the lady took a black case from her 
pocket, and settled a pair of spectacles on her 
nose; ‘*‘ Caty, my dear, snuff the candle,’’ said 
she, ** it burns dim, there is a thief on it??? The 
young lady went through the operation—Athol 
ventured a glance at her face; it was Catharine 
Cook back again. ‘‘ No matter,’ said he ‘*‘she 
will look just like her mother thirty years 
hence.’’? A decanter was placed on the table, 
and Athol drank the health of Mrs. Wheaton in 
a greenish glass, of thick Malaga wine, and 

pleading haste to her pressing invitation to stop 
and eat an apple, hurried back to the tavern.—- 
The next day he pursued his route to Boston, and 
we think this is the last paroxysm of love that 
has seized him. 

ae ee 


Written for the Saturday Evening Post. 
“UNCLE SAM;” 
Or, Reminiscences of the Back Woods. 

To that period when éfffigtation first began to 
overstep the barrier presented by the Alleghenies, 
and push its way into western Penhsylyania; 
when the rude cabin of the hardy Pioneér'was 
here and there to be met with, and afforded the 
only token of the presence of civilized man, and 
all westward was one dark and illimitable forest; 
when the rifle of the hunter was his principal 
dependence for a precarious support, and at the 
same time his only protection against the de- 
predations of the prowling savage; when the 
pack horse and his solitary driver might be seen 
wending their way along devious paths, to pro- 
cure from their more eastern neighbors such ne- 
cessaries as were not to be obtained in the ‘‘back 
woods;’’ when the few unprotected inhabitants 
were almost daily alarmed with the reports of 
havoc and death produced by some lurking party 
of Indians, and for mutual protection were fre- 
quently obliged to congregate in forts and block 
houses; when the lurid glare of some blazing 
cabin often dissipated the gloom, and the 
frantic howl of the savage, exulting in the mis- 
chief he had wrought, or perhaps the cries of 
expiring victims brake the silence of the night 
—I would now invite the attention of the rea- 
der. It is no ideal picture; for many are yet 
living who can testify that, amid such scenes of 
hardship, privation, danger and suflering, was 
this country settled. 

Yes, there were men who appeared to delight 
in such scenes; with their favourite companion, 
the rifle, they would roam for days and weeks 
through the solitary forest, subsisting upon their 
game, and seldom encountering a fellow being 
except the Indian hunter. But the wild animals 
of the forest were not the sole object of these 
hunters; but often were they in pursuit of more 
terrible game—the white man pursuing the red 
man, and the red man the white man. Cooper’s 
admirable character, under the various titles of 
Leather-Stocking, Hawk-eye, &c., is not mere- 
ly a creature of an inventive imagination: many 
such were among the ‘* Pioneers’? of this coun- 
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try; and the principal subject of this memoir 
was, in real life, in daring, prowess and S1ga. 
city, scarcely inferior to that singular and ad. 
mired hero. 

SAMUEL Brapy, or, as he was more familiar. 
ly styled, **Uncle Sam,’ wasa man of powerfy| 
frame, hardy, sagacious, daring, and exceedingly 
strong and active. The swiftest Indian could 
not escape his pursuit, or overtake him when he 
found it necessary to retreat—so wiley, that 
the utmost sagacity of the common enemy could 
not take him by surprise, or escape his vigilance 
when he would take a notion to harass them, 
Often when the unsuspecting Indian was using 
all his native cunning to come up with the 
equally unsuspecting deer, the keen eye and 
sure aim of Brady would make them both his 
victims. 


Sometimes he would scour the country alone, 
and watch the movements of the natives, to. 
wards whom he entertained a deep-rooted en. 
mity, partly on account of their having previous. 
ly murdered some of his relatives, and partly 
because of their continual depredations upon his 
neighbours. ‘The very name of Brady was ter. 
rible to them; and many were his ** hair breadth 
escapes’? from capture, and consequently the 
most terrible death that savage ingenuity and 
malignity could inflict. 

In one of these solitary rambles he suddenly 
fell in with a party of warriors, who immediately 
rushed towards him, sure of their prey. But 
the extreme agility of the intrepid hunter soon 
left all his pursuers behind, except one, who, 
far in advance of his comrades, was pressing 
closely upon him with drawn tomahawk, ready 
to strike the fatal blow. Brady heard his foot- 
steps close behind him, and deeming escape by 
flight now out of the question, suddenly turned 
upon, and grappled with, his pursuer, and hurled 
him to the ground. The suddenness of the ac- 
tion disconcerted the savage; and Brady wrest- 
ed the tomahawk from him, and buried it deep 
in his brains. With the tomahawk in one hand 
and his rifle in the other he again fled, and was 
soon beyond the reach of his pursuers. 

At othertimes he would have a small band of 
volunteers with him, who always looked upoa 
him as their leader; and one trait of characi¢t 
in Brady I have often heard, which was, whea 
in pursuit, he was always in front of his litte 
company, and when retreating, kept uniformly 
in the rear. When any act of desperate vai! 
or any matter that required superior sagaci’) 
was found necessary, Brady was always the 
tor. 

On one occasion a party of Indians had ¢® 
camped somewhere near the Allegheny River 
from whence they frequently issued for the pu" 
pose of plundering, and committing depree™ 
tions upon their white neighbors. Brady dete" 
mined, if possible, to break up this nest, but 
their numbers were unknown, he considered! 
imprudent to risk an attack upon the place uati 
this could be ascertained. To accomplish 
he resolved to disguise himself as a warrior b 

































































































longing to some of the neighboring tribes, and 
go to the encampment as a spy. Being well 
acquainted with the dialect and customs of the 
Indians, he was well qualified for the daring ex- 
pedition. : ; 

Arriving at the village about sunset, he enter- 
ed it with all the apparent unconcern of a war- 
rior—went from wigwam to wigwam, pretending 
to negotiate for the sale of some sugar; at length 
he entered one of the largest wigwams, where 
he found several warriors who had just returned 
from a hunting expedition, eating jerk, and also 
a cunning looking old chief, who was sitting in 
a corner smoking. Brady commenced his bar- 
gaining about the sugar, and was not suspected 
by any of the young warriors with whom he was 
conversing, but he caught the sly and suspicious 
eye of the old chief,—he became uneasy, and 
with apparent carelessnets moved towards the 
door. Presently he heard from the lips of the 
old chief the terrible sentence, uttered in a low, 
guttural, but portentous tone—‘* Me tinks one 
Bra-dy!”? In a moment the tremendous war 
whoop echoed through the village, and Brady, 
pursued by every Indian in the encampment, 
was making his way to the utmost extent of his 
powers towards the hill. By this time it was al- 
most dark, and taking a winding path up the hill 
he gained a little ground upon his pursuers; but 
despairing of making his escape by swiftness of 
foot, he threw himself into the thick leafy 
branches of a fallen tree that lay below the path, 
and lay there in silence, while his pursuers, yell- 
ing with fury and delight that they had at length 
got their terrible enemy in their power, all pass- 
ed by him. The pursuit was kept up for a con- 
siderable time with all the zeal of infuriated and 
blood-thirsty savages. But at last it was given 
up in despair; and Brady, from his place of con- 
cealment, heard his pursuers return, muttering 
curses of disappointment and threats of ven- 
geance. When all was again quiet, he crept 
from his covert, and, with swift and weary steps, 
tetraced his way to his concealed companions. 

Having accomplished the object of his visit to 
the village, though at such a fearful risk, and 
believing that he and his party wouldébe able to 
conquer and drive off the savages, he determin- 
ed to make a descent upon them. Waiting 
quietly till the night was far advanced, they 
proceeded cautiously towards the village. Sud- 
den as a flash of lightning the unsuspecting sa- 
vages were attacked, and before they could re- 
cover from their panic the half of their warriors 
lay stretched upon the earth; the remainder fled 
with precipitation. The flaming wigwams light- 
ed the return of the daring little party. This 
tuecked for a while the audacity of the Indians, 
and the settlers had a temporary rest from their 
depredations. 

At another time, Brady and his party were 
out upon a scout, and encountered a considera- 
ble body of Indians. To have attacked them 
would have been madness, so that their only al- 
ternative was to retreat. They were discover- 
¢dand pursued. Long and hot was the chase; 
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but the whites, aware of the terrible fate that 
awaited them if taken, exerted all their powers, 
and gained ground upon their pursuers. Think- 
ing themselves out of reach, they remitted their 
exertions—in a few minutes, however, the foot- 
steps of the enemy broke upon their ears, and 
they were again compelled to put forth ail their 
energies. Again they left the savages out of 
hearing, and again they remitted their toils.— 
But they almost gave themselves up to despair 
when the sound of their indefatigable pursuers 
was again heard behindthem. They were as- 
tonished that they were able to follow so direct- 
ly in their track; and Brady, thinking there 
must be something to guide them, superior even 
to their own sagacity, determined to stay behind, 
and, if possible, ascertain the cause. Directing 
his men to pursue a certain course, he laid him- 
self down behind a log to await the approach of 
the savages. He soon discovered the secret.— 
The first object that struck his eye was a small 
black dog, which followed the trail of the re- 
treating party as he would a fox’s. Brady wait- 
ed till the dog approached within a short dis- 
tance, then shooting him dead, he sprung up, 
had several ineffectual shots fired at him, and 
soon regained his exhausted companions. The 
Indians, when they lost their guide, gave up 
the pursuit, and our little party reached the set- 
tlement in safety. 
* * + e * 2 » 


There are many men who, when surrounded 
with all the pomp, parade and circumstance of 
war, urged on by present glory and the hope of 
posthumous fame, gain, and no doubt justly, the 
name of hero; but how few are there whose 
courage would not fail were they. placed in 
Brady’s circumstances. Surrounded by lonely 
and gloomy forests, without the usual spirit-re- 
viving accompaniments of war; frequently alone, 
in constant danger of attack from some secret 
and unseen foe. How few whose spirits would 
not revolt at such solitary, gloomy and danger- 
ous warfare! Yet our hero braved such scenes, 
such hardships, such dangers. No historian has 
recorded his name—no poet has sung his ex- 
ploits; but they are preserved in the memories 
of those who shared in the dangers and difficul- 
ties of those times; they are the subject of many 
of the legendary tales of the country, and are 
remembered with gratitude by many who were 
protected by his prowess. 

At length the thickening settlements of white 
men pressed too closely upon the heels of the 
receding savage; and although he marked his 
retreating footsteps with the blood of many an 
innocent victim, and the ashes of many a dwell- 
ing, still he was compelled to retire further and 
further into the great western forests, and his 
place was occupied by his civilized conquerors. 
Now they are far from us; the arts, pursuits, 
and comforts of civilizatioa flourish and abound, 
where lately nothing existed but savage beasts 
and savage men. ‘*The sound of the church- 
going bell’? is heard where lately nought broke 
the silence, save the shrill war-whoop of the 
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savage, the cries of expiring victims, or the 
sharp crack of the rifle that told the death of 
either man or beast. 

Yet cruel and vindictive as were these In- 
dians they were an injured and persecuted race. 
Their ideas of revenge, however, were savage 
and unjust. They visited their wrongs upon the 
innocent, because they happened to be of the 
same race with those who wronged them, and 
consequently it became the duty of the settlers 
to repel their attacks and drive them off. 

When the country was relieved from this de- 
structive plague, and peace and safety were 
restored, Uncle Sam amused his declining days 
in pursuing his favorite occupation of hunting.— 
He resided principally in Indiana county, where 
he had a number of respectable connexions, 
though he found a home in almost every dwell- 
ing he entered. He lived to see temples of re- 
ligion and justice rise up upon the theatre of his 
toils and dangers. His aged heart was cheer- 
ed to see the numerous abodes of peace, plenty, 
comfort and happiness, and he was at lengih 
gathered to his father’s at a good old age. 


———- 
Written for the Saturday Evening Post. 


PAST AND PRESENT. 

In the fall of 1827, 1 returned from the Uni- 
versity. Ihad just entered my 20th year.—Pos- 
sessed ofa warm, glowing imagination, and vivid 
fancy, I naturally regarded every thing in the 
most favorable point of view. Towalk at twilight 
and enjoy the deep feelings of awe and venera- 
tion which the settling of the busy hum of busi- 
ness into silence and repose inspired—to view 
the heavens as they became spangled with glit- 
tering stars, and contemplate the grandeur and 
majesty of Him at whose fiat every thing had its 
being, excited emotions as grand and engrossing 
as humiliating and awful. To rise at the cheer- 
ful matin of the lark, and observe all nature 
sm ‘ling at the genial influence of the rising day 
—to mark the glistening dew drop suspended on 
the light herbage, as beautiful as transient, im- 
pressed forcibly upon the mind the idea of that 
glorious renovation which the natural body will 
undergo when divested of what allies it to earth. 
My thoughts and reflections were generally of a 
serious cast. 

It was during one of these rambles that I ac- 
cidentally met with Miss V. C., a young lady of 
the same vicinity, whose beauty and endow- 
ments of mind had oft constituted the theme on 
which the young men of my acquaintance de- 
lighted to dwell. Hitherto I had not seen her: 
wrapped in my own reflections, I did not observe 
her until within a few feet of her. She gracefully 
curtsied, and in words whose sounds seemed melo- 
dy itself, gave me the accustomed salutations of 
the morning. Her words were scarce heard; the 
sound alone penetrated the inmost recesses of 
my heart, and struck upon a chord which never 
before had vibrated: it filled me with an undefin- 
able sensation of ecstacy. I was transfixed to the 
spot—I was entranced—I seemed apprehensive 
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lest the least motion on my part should cause 
this angelic visitant to take its flight to that 
gion which the admiration of my heart allotted 
as its appropriate residence. I know not how 
long I remained in this state of total abstraction 
from all other objects. I was recalled to my- 
self by observing an attempt on her part to 
pass me. I seized her by the garment. On 
my knees I begged her to tell me whether 
she was the mere creation of my faney, or a 
being of earthly mould. She smiled at the sip. 
gularity of my position and question, and replied, 
that though a being of the celestial sphere, she 
did not require such servile adoration on the 
part.of her worshippers, and in an instant disap. 
peared behind a hedge which divided our fields. 
I returned home. I was a new man; new springs 
seemed to have been created within me. [ yi- 
sited her mother, with whom I was acquainted; 
(her father had died a few months before.) | 
was introduced to this spirit which had - crossed 
my path a few days before. I was enchanted; 
the sweetness of her manner and her modest af- 
fability threw around her an ineffable charm;— 
the stores of her mind were as inexhaustible as § 
the waters of the deep, yielding fruits and blos- 
soms of entertainment which could never fail to 
drive away care and awake all within to glad- 
ness. Months passed on: I was a constant vi- 
sitant at the house. My attentions became ex- 
clusively paid to her. It was the common talk 
of the day that the amiable and lovely Miss V 
C. would soon be led to the altar, and many 
hearts gave a sigh at the annunciation. In the 
meantime I had never declared my passion. | 
was always politely, nay, warmly received, and 
I had flattered myself that I had some interest in 
her affections. 


I was only waiting a favorable opportunity to 
make the disclosure, when my guardian, (for I too 
was an orphan) apprised of my intentions, and 
having in view a more favorable match in point 
of fortune, hurried me away to Winchester, to 
attend Judge T———’s law school. Here | 
continued six months, during which time, chilling 
to my hopes, I understood that Miss V. C. and 
a young gentleman of my acquaintance, a rela- 
tion of her’s, were in a short time to be married. 
Study no longer had any interest for me;—from 
the head of the class, which station I at first oc- 
cupied, I suddenly fell to the foot. My compa- 
nions observing the state of stupefaction that! 
was in, endeavored in every possible manner to 
arouse me. Alas! they knew not the cause of 
my disease: I never “ breathed my love.”’ In4 
state of comparative stupor I returned home.— 
All my fears were confirmed. I learned thather 
marriage was only postponed until she should 
become of age, her guardian being opposed 
to the young man who, [ understood, was 
the object of her choice. I studiously avoided 
every place where I thought I might possibly 
see her. Nevertheless, I did not always suc 
ceec. I was frequently by chance thrown into 
her company, when her coldness and reservé 
never failed to convince me of the delusion un- 
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der which I had formerly lived. Three months 
have since rolled away; I have measurably re- 
gained a state of tranquillity; though I cannot, 
nor do I believe Lever will be able to detach 
my affections from one who has entwined her- 
self into my very existenre. I have taken a re- 
spectable stand at the bar, and not even the 
cares and pressure of business can for a moment 
exclude the sense of my situation. The time 
rapidly approaches when she is to be led to the 
altar. I am in a state of restlesness and anxiety 
bordering on distraction—I can write no more— 
[know not why I commenced this communica- 
tion, unless from the idea, that by imparting to 
others the misery of my situation, its. ills might 
probably be mitigated, by a consciousness that, 
though unknown, I nevertheless possess the 
sympathy of my fellow-beings. B. H. M. 
————— 
BIOGRAPHY OF 


GENERAL WAYNE. 
( Continued. 

The opinions which General Wayne had been 
called upon to give, in Councils of war, as well 
as those which were given by request, not in his 
military capacity, arenumerous. They are too 
extensive for insertion in this Memoir; but they 
will, probably, hereafter form a separate com- 
munication, accompanied by a brief statement 
of the military events which called for them. 

The following opinion is presented, as well on 
account of its brevity, as being introductory of 
the correspondence which occurred previously 
to the Pennsylvania Line going into winter 
quarters: — 

Camp Totoway, 2d Nov. 1780, 

Sir,—We have frequently experienced every 
possible extreme of cold, hunger, and fatigue, in 
erecting our huts for winter quarters; which from 
a variety of intervening circumstances, could 
not be avoided; however, at present, J cannot 
see any thing to prevent us from taking time b4 
the fore-lock, and making use of the new levies 
inbuilding houses for the reception of such 
troops as we now have, or may receive for the 
war, in the course of the winter. For which 
purpose, I would advise your Excellency to 
moveimmediately, and make the best disposi- 
kon that your little army will admit of for se- 
curing West Point, and affording a covering to 
the country, and a communication between 
Philadelphia and that important post. From a 
comparative view of the state and number of 
the troops under your Excellency’s immediate 
command, and that of the enemy in the vicinity 
of New York, I do not think it advisable to de- 
tach from this army, unless you can command 
partof the French troops from Rhode Island 
to refhforce West Point; in which case the 
Pennsylvania line may look southward; other- 
Wise you may have occasion for tiie utmost exer- 
ton of every man that will continue in service 
after the first of January. For should Sir 

entry Clinton at last open his eyes; should he 
Profit from former error and commence the 

General, he will not forego the crisis in which 
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you are most vulnerable; but he will operate 
with vigor ata period when you can least op- 
pose him. 

I have been thus concise upon the subject 
matter committed by your Excellency to the 
consideration of the general officers the day be- 
fore yesterday. As Iam confident that your 
own good judgment will be the best criterion 
to determine the proper position for the canton- 
ment of the troops, I will only beg leave to 
suggest that the inclemency of yesterday, and 
that of last night, point at the immediate neces- 
sity of coming to a decision. 

I have the honour to be, with every sentiment 
of esteem, 

Your Excellency’s most obedient, 
And very humble servant, 
ANTHONY WAYNE. 

P. S. The other matter which your Excellency 
was pleased torecommend to my attention has 
not escaped my memory. I have thought much 
on the occasion, and I would heartily contribute 
some blood, and risk the contribution of life or 
limb to finish the campaign with eclat; it may 
yet be done. I will speedily furnish my senti- 
ments on the interesting occasion, 

Head Quarters, November 14th, 1780. 

Dear Sir,—The officer who is to command 
the detachment from your line, agreeably to 
yesterday’s orders, will be referred to you fer 
instruction. The enclosed contains the heads 
of such as have occurred to me; you may pos- 
sibly think of others. If your old huts are too 
much injured, or if the wood, for fire about them 
is insufficient, there are two places, (if my me- 
mory serves me,) either of which, in point of 
convenience and situation, would be eligible for 
your winter’s cantonment. The first, and which 
I think least liable to be beat up, is between 
Morristown and Mandham, on the mountain-side, 
right of the road leading from the first to the 
latter, and about midway. The second is near 
Vealtown, where the’Virginians began to hut last 
winter; either of them, or any place between 
them may answer, if there are difficulties in the 
way of the old huts. 

1 do not know who the officer is that is going 
upon this command; but assome skill and judg. 
ment are necessary in the choice of a position, 
and in laying out the ground, I think it may 
not be amiss to send one or two, in whom you 
can confide, to make choice of the spot before 
the detachments arrive, to prevent as well delay 
as other inconveniences. 

I am, dear Sir, your most obedt. serv’t, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, 

General Wayne. 

The officers selected to perform the tour of 
duty, mentioned in the letter of the Comman 
der-in-chief, were Col, Thomas Craig and Lieut. 
Col. Caleb North, Those gentlemen are natives 
of the State of Pennsylvania. Colonel Craig 
was a very valuable officer, of acknowledged 
bravery, sound judgment, and vigorous exer- 
tion, Colonel North united in an eminent de. 
gree the best qualifications of the soldier, with 
all the amiable traits of the citizen. 
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Those two veterans were living and residing 
in the State of Pennsylvania, at thetime of pen- 
ning this memoir, anno domini, 1829,-in the en- 
joyment of a remarkable share of health, viva- 
cit and vigour, for persons of their age. 

clonel North, at this time, is President of 
the State Society of Cincinnati, and not long 
since he executed the arduous duties of High 
Sheriff of the city and county of Philadelphia, 
with honour to himself, and to the great satis- 
faction of his constituents. 

Camp at Totoway, 15th November, 1780. 

Dear Sir,—You will please to direct Lieuten- 
ant Colonel North to take up his line of march 
exactly at 12 o’clock, and proceed with the de- 
tachment mentioned in General Orders of the 
13th, by the route of the two bridges and Mor- 
ristown to the Pennsylvania huts. He is to con- 
duct this march in the most military manner, 
giving very pointed orders to prevent any de- 
predations being committed upon the persons 
or property of the inhabitants, or enclosures 
of the country through which he passes, which 
conduct you will cause to be strictly observed 
after the detachment arrives at its local posi- 
tion, 

You will immediately proceed with Mr. Lodge, 
and such other officers as you maythink pro- 
per, to the huts near Morristown, and examine 
their condition, having particular regard to the 
quantity and conveniency of wood: if you find 
them much out of repair, the fuel at a distance, 
or apprehend any danger of epidemical distem- 
pers, occasioned by their being converted into 
hospitals for the reception of the sick of this 
amy, you will then reconnoitre the ground 
between Morristown and Mendham, along the 
mountain side, to the right of the road leading 
from the first to the latter, and about equal dis- 
tance from each; being that which his Excel- 
lency, the Commander-in-chief, thinks the most 
eligible for a winter cantonment. But should 
this not fully answer his ideas, you will then ex- 
amine the ground near Veal town, where the 
Virginians began to hut last winter; or at any 
intermediate space between them, having an 
eye not only to the essentials of wood and 
water and necessary materials for huts, but also 
to a military position. 

As soon as the detachment arrives on the 
ground you make choice of, the wagons are tobe 
dismissed, andthe officers must divest themselves 
of their horses, excepting those officers whose 
public duty cannot be discharged without them. 

You‘will then employ the troops in preparing 
materials for the repair of the old huts, or for 
the erecting of new ones for the whole line.— 
Should you deem the latter most eligible, they 
are to be of the same kind and size of those of 
last year. The Quarter-Master General will 
give you directions for receiving the necessary 
tools at Morristown. 

You will call at Head-Quarters and show this 
to his Excellency, and receive his further or- 
ders. 

As soon as you have determined upon the po- 
sition, you will please to advise me of it. I need 
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not urge the expediency of care and diligence 
in this important duty, as Iam confident that 
nothing will be omitted on your part to expedite 
this business, and to guard against the disagree. 
able consequences attending a surprise, 

I wish you a pleasant tour, and remain, with 
much esteem, 

Your most obedient, and very 
Humble servant, 
ANTHONY WAYNE, 
November 20th, 1780, 

Dear General,—Agreeably to your orders, | 
arrived here on the morning of the 16th, and 
viewed the huts of the Virginia line, found them 
nearly all demolished, except the officers’ houses, 
which are occupied by the sick. I then re- 
connoitered the south side of the mountain, to 
the right of the Mendham road; the timber on 
the ground where the huts ought to be placed, 
is so large asto render it unfit for building: in 
the top it is tolerably good; but the timber is al. 
most impossible to be got at with teams. The 
day following I went to the ground where the 
Virginians began to work last winter ; the timber 
cut by them is converted into cordwood, and 
there is nota sufficiency of it left to complete the 
line. I then traversed the country between 
Vealtown and Mendham, but could not find any 
place that would suit. Ihave now determined 
on moving the huts of the Maryland troops ina 
line with these occupied by General Hand’s 
brigade last winter, and flatter myself it will 
meet with your approbation. 

We shall have fuel sufficient to last through. 
out the season, within one mile: I wished to be 
more particular when I wrote you, but Doctor 
Perry, the bearer, is just on his way, and I have 
snatched this time from business, and detained 
him to give you this short sketch. I will, in a 
few days, have the pleasure of addressing you 
again, when I will enclose a draft of the encamp- 
ment. Interim, Ihave the honour to be, with 
esteem and respect, 

Your most obedient, and 
Most humble servant, 
General Warne. THOS. CRAIG, Col. 
Commanding Detachment. 

N. B. I do not think the hospitals can remam 

here. 


Colonel Crate. 


To Brigadier General Wa¥nt. 

Sir, —You will march with the division undef 
your command to the ground in the neighbour 
hood of Morristown, which Colonel Craig hes 
pitched upon for the winter cantonment of the 
line, and on which he has been preparing huts. 
you will, as soon as possible, get both officers 
and men completely and comtortably covered 
It is to be hoped that you will receive a num 
ber of recruits, in the course of the wintet 
should you do so, you will put them in training: 
that they may, by imbibing the rudiments of § 
soldier in detail, be fit to join the line in p& 
forming their manceuvres in the spring; whici 
you will direct to commence as soon as the #¢* 
son willadmit. You will not suffer the establis) 
ed mode of discipline and mancuvre to be 
the least degree deviated from, as it is my 5 
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to see the whole army take the field next cam- 
paign, with more than a common uniformity, in 
the performance of all its duties, as we shall pro. 
bably open it in conjunction with the army of 
our Allies composed of some of the first corps 
of France, for which reason it will be doubly in- 
cumbent upon the officers who remain in ser- 
vice to perfect themselves in the duties of their 
respective stations. 

The State of New Jersey has, I am informed, 
passed very severe laws against holding any in- 
tercourse with the enemy, and it would, there- 
fore, be well to make yourself acquainted with 
them. Should you, at any time between this 
and your junction with the main body of the 
army, have occasion to retire from your com- 
mand for a while, you will deliver over these 
orders to your successor, who is to do the same 
should there be a further change. The Jersey 
brigade will be stationed at Pompton and at 
Sydmon’s in the Clove, and will be subject to 
your general directions. Given at Head Quar- 
ters at Prekaness, the 27th day of November, 
1780. 

GEO. WASHINGTON. 
Head-Quarters, New Windsor, 
7th December, 1780. 

Dear Sir,—I have the pleasure of introducing 
to you the Count de Custine, a brigadier, and the 
Marquis de Laval, Colonel in the French army; 
they are gentlemen of the first distinction, which, 
added to their rank, will, I am certain, ensure 
them every mark of attention frum you. Should 
any officer of the line, properly qualified to 
accompany them have occasion to go to Phila- 
delphia, I should be glad that you would make 
an offer of his services upon that occasion; I have 
assured them this will be the case. Iam, with 
gteat regard, dear Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
: GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

General Wayne. 

Mount Kemble, 10th Dec. 1789. 

Dear General,—I was this morning honoured 
with your favour of the 7th, and the company of 
the Count de Custine and the Marquis de Laval 
to breakfast, who have since proceeded on their 
way to Philadelphia, accompanied by Colonel 
Mentzes. Major Fishbourn has this moment 
returned from Elizabethtown with the inclosed 
intelligence and papers, which are corroborated 
by the information of two deserters from Pow- 
les’ Hook, as well as several reports from New 
York by different persons. 

Our huts are nearly completed. I had traced 
outa kind of a citadel consisting of three small 


teloubts, the whole joined by a stockade; but | 


ifthe embarkation actually takes place I believe 
I shall content myself with some strong huts, 
Surrounded by good abbatis in the nature of 
block-houses for our camp guard; their position 
i$Such as to, give great strength and security to 
the camp. 

I expect a person out of New York to-morrow 
€vening; should he bring any materia} intelli- 
sencel willeommunicate it the earliest possible. 

Ye ex-perience great difficulties from, the 
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total want of horses; I wish a few could be pro- 
cured. 

I have the honour to be, your Excellency’s 
most obedient and humble servant, 

His Excellency, ANTHONY WAYNE. 
General Wasuincron. 
Mount Kemble, 25th December, 1780. 

Dear Genl.—The accounts from N. Y. are so 
contradictory that very little creditis to be given 
to any thing we hear. ‘The present or late em- 
barkation, for it is as yet a moot point, is the 
fourth alteration of corps and commanders with- 
inthese three weeks, which induces me to be- 
lieve that they only wish to amuse us by some 
trifling manccuvre, or to mask the real embark- 
ation and destination. 

On the receipt of the enclosed letter, which 
was the night before last, I despatched Majors 
Moore and Fishbourn to Elizabethtown with a 
view of coming at the certainty of their sailing. 
hey returned late last night, and report that 
20 vessels, transports, with three frigates, fell 
down towards the Hook on the 20th: that Col. 
Simcoe, Col. Robinson, and the Caitiff Arnold, 
went on board the samG, Simcoe commands; 
but as I have not yet received any intelligence 
from Amboy, where a constant look is kept, 1 
am ata loss to determine whether they have 
sailed or not. If they have, there can be but 
few troops, and those consisting of Simcoe’s, 
Robinson’s, and one or two other trifling corps, 
which have been lately raised. 

1 believe that Arnold was in New York on Sa- 
turday afternoon, the 23d; a person who was 
present when he enlisted three refugees from 
Bergen, that day at 3 o’clock, came out the 
same evening with the enclosed queries, to 
which he received a proper answer. I promise 
myself some advantage, not from his friendship 
or virtue, but from his villany. Ido not know 
where the boats. are, but I have directed Coilo- 
nel Shreve tosecure them in his rear, if not al- 
ready in asafe position. 

Iam endeavouring to form a chain of intelli- 
gence, and will succeed if practicable. Should 
any thing material turn up you may be assured 
of being informed the soonest possible. 

Permit me to wish you the compliments of 
the season. May you see many Christmasses, 
uot less happy than the present, but most of 
them equal to the 26th December, 1776, 

Your’s, most sincerely, 

His Excellency, ANTHONY WAYNE. 

General WasuIncTon, 

Head-Quarters, New Windsor, 
‘28th December, 1780. 

Dear Sir,—I have received your favour of the 
25th, asl did that of the 10th. I think your 
precautions for the security of your camp very 
good, though Lhope if the enemy have made a 
detachment equal to report, which says 2000 to 
2500, you willbe quiet in your quarters; you are 
more in the way of gaining intelligence from 
New York than lam, and I shall be obliged to 
you for procuring as muchas you can, and trans- 
mitting me whatever is material. Mrs. Blair 


having informed me that about 200 shirts, 
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part of the productions of the Ladies’ contribu- 
tions to the army were made up, I have desired 
her to deliver them to Colonel Miles, Dep. Quar- 
ter-Master-General, in Philadelphia, who has di- 
rections to forward 800 of them to you; you 
will have them distributed among those of the 
soldiers who are most in need, or by lot. I very 
much approve of what I hear is your determina- 
tion, to hold all your amusements within the 
line of your Camp. Morristown would have 
been exposed to a night’s excursion from Staten 
Island. [wish the compliments of the season 
to you and the gentlemen of the line, ard am, 
with great regard, 
Dear Sir, your most obedient servant, 
GZORGE WASHINGTON. 

General Warnr. 

Unfortunately the intelligence of the exhilara- 
ting circumstances mentioned in the respective 

letters of the Commander-in-chief and President 
Reed, reached the suffering army too late. 

Had General Wayne been more early possess- 
ed, even of those means of encouragement, he 
might have possibly reconciled the troops to a 
longer endurance of tiveir privations, under a 
positive assurance of approaching relief. How- 
ever, it was not so destined; the clouds of dis- 
content, which he had perceived so long gather- 
ing, and of which he had so long and persever- 
ingly forewarned the constituted authorities of 
his country, on the evening of the 1st of January, 
1781, burst out into a storm, which was attend- 
ed by circumstances the most appalling. 

The General, in his letters, had pledged him- 
selfto breast the storm, come when it might; 
with what energy and with what effect he re- 
deemed the pledge, is disclosed in the following 
correspondence and: accompanying documents, 
as extracted from the originals:— 

Mount Kemble, 2d January, 1781, 
Half after 4 o’clock, A. M. 

Dear Genl.—It is with great pain | now inform 
your Exc. of the general mutiny and defection, 
which suddenly took place in the Pennsylvania 
line, between the hours of 9 and 10 o’clock last 
evening. Every possible exertion was used by 
the officers to suppress it in its rise; but the tor- 
rent was too potent to be stemmed. Captain 
Bitting has fallen a victim to his zeal and duty. 
Captain Tolbert and Lieutenant White are re- 
ported mortally wounded—a very considerable 
number of the field and other officers are much 
injured by strokes from muskets, bayonets, and 
stones; nor have the revolters escaped with im- 
punity. Many of their bodies lay under our 
horses’ feet, and others will retain with existence 
the traces of our swords and espontoons. ‘They 
finally moved from the ground about eleven 
o’elock at night, scouring the grand parade with 
round and grape shot from four field pieces; the 
troops; advancing in a solid column, with fixed 
bayonets, producing a diffusive fire of musketry 
in front, flank, and rear. 

During this horrid scene, a few officers, with 
myself, were carried by the tide to the fork of 
the roads at Mount Kemble; but placing our- 
selves on that leading to Elizabethtown, and 
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producing a conviction to the soldiery that they 
could not advance upon that route, but over-.r 
dead bodies, they fortunately turned towards 
Princeton. . 

I have been induced to issue the enclosed 
order, from the ideas advanced last evening by 
many of the non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates, and hope it may have a happy effect. 

Colonels Butler and Stewart (to whose spi. 
rited exertions 1am much indebted) will accom. 
pany me to Veal town, where the troops now 
are. We had our escapes last night; should we 
not be equally fortunate to-day, our friends will 
have this consolation, that we did not commit the 
honour of the United States or our own, on this 
unfortunate occasion. 

Adieu, my dear General, and believe me your’s 
most sincerely, 

His Excellency, ANTHONY WAYNE, 

General WasuineTon. 

N. B. fam happy to inform your Excellency 
that every officer was present, and exerted him. 
self to the utmost to prevent the extreme of mu- 
tiny; Major Fishbourn will be able, viva voce, 
to give you a more full account. 

Princeton, 4th January, 1781. 

Dear General,—Your own anxiety and distress 
of mind is the best criterion to judge of ours,— 
The inclosed copy of orders, propositions, inter- 
rogations, and answers, will inform you of our 
prospects and situation. 

If, with the assistance of the Goverrior and 
Council, or a committee from that body, this 
unhappy business cannot be settled, your pre- 
sence and influence will be more proper in an- 
other quarter, or where youare, than with us. 

To the last question or note, we declined to 
give an answer, but referred them to No. 2.— 
What the result may be is yet uncertain; we 
would hope for the best, as it seems to be the 
disposition of the line to fight the common 
enemy, however, they may differ with us in 
other respects. Whether these are their real 


the intelligence contained in the inclosed letter 
is true. ‘The militia of New Jersey are alarmed, 
and collecting to dispute their enemy’s advance 
either from Elizabethtown, Amboy, or Bruns 
wick. 

Any change must be an alleviation to our 
present feelings; however, we have one resort 
left, for which we trust we shall be more envied 
than pitied. 

Adieu, dear Sir, and believe us your’s, most 
affectionately, 

(Signed, ) A. WAYNE, 
RK. BUTLER, 
His Excellency, W. STEWART. 
General WasuincTon, 
Head-Quarters, Mount Kemble, 
2d January, 1781. 

Agreeable to the propositions of a very gret 
proportion of the worthy soldiery last evenings 
General Wayne hereby desires the non-com 
missioned officers and privates to appoint 
one man from each regiment to represent their 





grievances to the General, who, upon the sacré 


sentiments or not, will soon be determined, if 
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honor of a gentleman and a soldier, does hereby 
solemnly promise to exert every power to ob- 
tain an immediate redress of those grievances; 
and he further plights that honor, that no man 
shall receive the least injury on account of the 
part he has taken upon this occasion; and that 
the persons of those who may be appointed to 
settle this affair, shall be held sacred and invio- 
late. 

The General hopes soon to return to camp 
with all his brother soldiers, who took a little 
tour last evening. 

ANTHONY WAYNE, B. G. 
Princeton, January 4th, 1781. 

Proposals from a Committee of Serjeants now 
representing the Pennsylvania line, Artillery, 
Ke, 

Articte 1.—That all and every such men as 
were enlisted in the year ’76 or ’77, and receiv- 
ed the bounty of 20 dollars, shall be without any 
delay discharged, and all arrears of pay, depre- 
ciation of pay, be paid to the said men without 
any fraud—clothing included. 

AnticLk 2,—Such men as were enlisted since 
the year ’77, and received the 120 dollars boun- 
ty, or any more additions, shall be entitled to 
their discharge at the expiration of three years 
fom the dates of their said enlistments, and 
their full depreciation of pay and arrears of 
clothing. 

Arvictr 3.—That all such men that belong 
to the different regiments, as are enlisted of 
lite for the war, that they shall receive the re- 
mainder part of‘their bounty and pay and all 
arrears of clothing; that they shall return to their 
respective corps and do their duty as formerly, 
and no aspersion to be cast on, or no grievances 
to be repeated to, the said men. 

AnticLe 4.—Those soldiers that are entitled 
and receive their discharges and atl arrears of 
pay and clothing, shall not be compelled to stay 
by any former officer commanding any longer 
time than what is agreeable to their own plea- 
sure and disposition; and those that do remain 
‘ura small time as volunteers, that they shall be 
at their own disposal at pleasure. 

Auticte 5.—As we now depend and rely 
upon you, General Wayne, for to represent and 
repeal our grievances, we do agree, in conjunc- 
on from this date, (January 4th,) in six days 
lorto complete and settle every such demand 
is the above five articles mention. 

Anticte 6,—'That the whole line are actually 
agreed and determined to support these above 
articles in every particular. 

Signed in Conjunction. 
, General Wayne having maturely considered 
‘he foregoing propositions and articles, present- 
el to him by the serjeants in behalf of them- 
selves, the artillery and privates of the Pennsyl- 
‘ania line, thinks proper to return the following 
answer, vig: — 

That all such non-commissioned officers and 
soldiers as are justly entitled to their discharges, 
‘hall be immediately settled with, their accounts 
Properly adjusted, and certificates for the ar- 
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bly to the resolves of Congress, and the late act 
of the Honorable Assembly of Pennsylvania for 
making up the depreciations, and be discharg- 
ed the service of the United States. 

That all such non-commissioned officers and 
privates belonging to the respective regiments 
of artillery or infantry as are not entitled to their 
discharges, shall be also settled with and certifi- 
cates given them for their pay, depreciation and 
clothing, in like manner as those before men- 
tioned; which certificates are to be redeemable 
at as short a period as the nature of the case 
will admit of, and to be paid in hard eash, or an 
equivalent in value of the current money of these 
states, and be immediately furnished with com- 
fortable warm clothing, they returning to their 
duty as worthy, faithful soldiers. 

These propositions are founded on principles 
of justice and honor, between the United 
States and the soldiery, which is all that rea- 
sonable men can expect, or that the General can 
promise, consistent with his station aad duty, 
and the mutual benefit of his country, and the 
line which he has had the honor so long to com- 
mand. 

If the soldiery are determined not to let rea- 
son and justice govern on this occasion, he has 
only to lament the fatal and unfortunate situa- 
tion to which they will reduce themselves and 
their country. A. WAYNE. 

Princeton, January 4th, 1781. 

Princeton, 4th January, 1781. 

Dear Sir,—The unhappy defection of our line 


‘you must have been made acquainted with by 


General Potter and Colonel Johnston. Colonel 
Charles Stewart will present you with the pro- 
positions on the part of the troops, together with 
our answer; he will also be able to give you an 
idea of our situation and their temper. 

Inclosed are copies of avery serious question, 
and our reply; you will therefore please to ap- 
point one or more of the council to meet us at 
this place with full powers to them and us, to 


. treat on this subject with all possible despatch, 


and inform us what prospects you have of fur- 
nishing an immediate supply of clothing and cash, 
which will be indispensably necessary to insure 
succes. 
We shall not attempt to express our fvelings 
on this unfortunate occasion; your own will be 
the best criterion to judge them by; we have yet 
some glimmering of hope from the inclosed copy 
of a letter, giving intelligence of the enemies’ 
intended manceuvre. 
The troopsassure us they will act with despera- 
tion against them; whether this be their real senti- 
ments or not afew hours will probably determine. 
Be that as it may, and should the worst events 
take place, we trust that we shall produce a con- 
viction to the world that we deserved a better 
fate. Interim, we have the honor to be, with 
sincere esteem, your excellency’s most obedi- 
ent humble servants, A. WAYNE, 
Governor RzExzp. , hk. BUTLER, 
. W. STEWART. 
Princeton, January 4th, 1781. 





“tarages of pay and clothing given them, agreea- 
38* 


The question asked me by the committee of 
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serjeants is one of such importance, and on 
which so great a variety of opinions is given, 
and your not choosing to leave it to the decision 
of a committee of yourselves and the Colonel of 
the regiment, where any dispute might arise, 
agreeably to the propositions of yesterday; I 
cannot think myself fully empowered to decide 
upon the occasion, but will immediately send 
off an express to the Governor and Council of 
the state of Pennsylvania, and desire a commit- 
tee of that body to meet the line at Trenton or 
elsewhere, who with myself and Colonels Butler 
and Stewart, will give you a full and explicit 
answer. A. WAYNE. 

Gentlemen,—Your favour of the 4th inst. is 

just received; we are sorry to learn the disa- 
greeable situation of things, but still hope, that 

with prudence, temper, and availing ourselves 
of circumstances, matters may take a favourable 
turn. Itisthe opinion of Council that General 
Potter and myself should set out immediately, 

so that you may expect to see us ina little time 
after this reaches you. If they could be prevail- 
ed on to advance to Trenton I should have more 
hopes; but the enemy will certainly avail them- 
selves of the circumstance, and in the doubts 
and desperation which men in their situation 
may have, it is to be feared their honor and vir 

tue may not be proof against the temptations of 
a wicked and artful enemy. Iam in haste, but 
with much regard, gentlemen, your obedient 
iiumble servant, JOSEPH REED. 

General Wayne and 
Colonels Burier and Stewart. 

As the anxiety of suspense is very great in 
town, you will continue the intelligence direct- 
ed to Mr. Moore. 

Head Quarters, New Windsor, 
3d January, 1781, ¢ 

My dear Sir,—I this day, at noon, received 
yours of the 2d,in the morning, by Major Fish- 
bourn, who has given me a full account of the 
unhappy and alarming defection of the Penn- 
sylvania line. ‘The officers have given convine- 
ing proofs that every thing possible was done 
by them to check the mutiny upon its first ap- 
pearance; and it is to be regretted that some of 
them have fallen sacrifices to their zeal. I very 
much approve of the determination of yourself, 
Colonels Butter and Stewart, to keep with the 
troops, if they will admit of it; as after the first 
transports of passion there may be some favoura- 
ble intervals which may be employed. Ida not 

know where this may find you, or in what situa- 
tion; I can therefore only advise what seems to 
me most proper at this distance, and upon a con- 
sideration of all circumstances. 

Opposition, as it did not succeed in the first 
instance, cannot be effectual while the men re- 
mian together, but will keep alive resentment, 
and will tempt them to turn about and go ina 
body to the enemy, who by their emissaries will 
use every argument and means in their power to 
persuade them that it is their only asylum, 


which, if they find their passage stopped at the 
Delaware, and hear that the Jersey militia are 
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| and [ hear nothing further from you, I shall to- 





































probable. I would therefore recommend it to 
you to cross the Delaware with them—dray 
from them what they conceive their principal 
grievances, and promise to represent faithfully 
to Congress and to the state the substance of 
them, and to endeavour to obtain a redress, if 
they could be stopped at Bristol or Germantown 
the better. I look upon it, if you can bringthem 
to a negociation, matters may afterwards be ac. 
commodated; but that an attempt to reduce 
them by force will either drive them to the 
enemy, or dissipate them in such a manner that 
they will never be recovered. 
Major Fishbourn informs me that General 
Potter and Colonel Johnson had gone forward 
to apprise Congress of this unhappy event, and 
to advise them to go out of the way to avoid 
the first burst of the storm. It was exceedingly 
proper to give Congress and the state notice of 
the affair, that they might be prepared; but the 
removal of Congress, waving the indignity, 
might have a very unhappy influence. The 
mutineers finding the body before whom they 
were determined to lay their grievances, fled, 
might take a new turn, and wreak their ven. 
geance on the persons and properties of the 
citizens; and in a town of the size of Philadel- 
phia, there are a number who would join them 
in such business. 1 would therefore wish you, 
if you have time, to recall that advice, and rather 
recommend it to them to stay and hear what pro- 
positions the soldiers have to make. 
Immediately upon the receipt of your letter 
[ took measures to inform myself of the temper 
of the troops in this quarter, and have just sent 
into the country for a small escort of horse to 
come to me; andif nothing alarming appears here, 





morrow morning set out towards Philadelphia, 
by the route of Chester, Warwick, Colonel 
Steward’s, Davenport’s Mill, Morristown, Somer: 
set, Princeton, Trenton, on which you will di- 
rect any despatches for me, as I shall be exceed: 
ingly anxious to hear what turn matters have 
taken, or in what situation they remain; you will 
be pleased to let me hear from you. Iam, witl 
very great regafd, dear sim your most obedieit 
servant, GEO. WASHINGTON. 

General Wayne. 

P. S. 4th January, 7 o’clock, A. M.—Upon 
second thought I am in doubt whether I shal 
come down, because the mutineers must have 
returned to their duty, or the business be in the 
hands of Congress before I could reach you; and 
because I am advised by such of the General ofl 
cers as | have seen, not to leave this post in the 
present situation of things, temper of the troop 
and distress of the garrison, for want of flou! 
clothing, and in short every thing. G. W. 

Brig. General Warne. 

Those officers of the Pennsylvania line 
had been refused by the soldiery the privileg’ 
of associating themselves with General Way? 
Colonels Butler and Stewart, in negociating W" 
the revolters; General Irvine at the period bs 
ing been absent on a duty heretofore mentio 




























collecting in their rear, they may think but too 





ed, had withdrawn to a neighboring village 4 
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ing the mutiny. The privations of those *en- 
tlemen were extremely distressing, yet they 


sustained them with admirable fortitude, as it- 


was not known at what moment the mutineers 
might return to their duty, and call on those offi- 
cers to lead them against the enemy, who were 
hourly expected to advance towards the scene 
of revolt, and that the soldiers of the line would 
have fought against the British had they ap- 
proached, there was but little doubt. 

It has been said by an historian of the day, 
‘6$On Wayne’s cocking his pistols there were a 
bundred bayonets at his breast, with” “‘we love 
you, we respect you, but you are a dead man if 
youfire. Do not mistake us, we are not going 
tothe enemy; on the contrary, were they now 
to come out, you should see us fight, under 
your orders, with as much resolution and alacrity 
as ever!” 

General Wayne and his Colonels understand- 
ing that the officers were uneasy on their ac- 
count, and very desirous of hearing from them, 
thus addressed their companions in arms:— 

Princeton, 7th January, 1781, 
Half-past eleven o’clock, P. M. 

Dear Gentlemen,—This accompanies copies 
of the orders, propositions, interrogatories and 
answers, which have passed between the troops 
and ourselves since the unhappy night of the 
first instant. 

Their demand of having the 20 dollar men ail 
discharged, seems still to remain unalterable in 
their minds, and you may rest assured as inad- 
wissible in ours. 

Before such a step can be taken (which will 
rob us of two-thirds of the line) a total dissolution 
must take place, and we must depend on events 
for collecting them together. 

In the morning an answer is to be received 
from them, which will determine the line of con- 
duct to be in future pursued; our attendance 
here, our unwearied diligence in explaining mat- 
ters to the soldiery, and the coolness of temper 
to which we have reduced them, will, we flatter 
ourselves, meet the approbation of our bro- 
ther officers and fellow citizens in general. 

On hearing of your anxiety to have us with 
you, we determined at all events to quit this 
place and leave them to follow their wild and 
ungovernable inclinations; but this step we are 
prevented from taking, as well from reflection 
as by our worthy General’s advice. 


You have among the papers proposals sent to | 


the line by Sir Henry Clinton; the propositions 
a8 well as the conveyers were both immediately 
handed over to us; the men are prisoners, and 
we hope will meet with the fate they deserve. 
It was a happy circumstance they had us to 
apply to at this alarming and important mement; 
ad we been absent, and the proposals left to 
work on the minds of the soldiers, it is difficult 
\ divine what the result might have been. An 
anxiety for your situation adds much to the un- 
4ppiness and distress of our minds; we have been 
ANpatiently waiting to hear from you, but are 
only now and then able to have your distress pic- 
tured to us by people who have passed amongst 
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you; that our mutual anxieties, distress of mind, 
and unhappiness of situation, may soon termi- 
nate, is the ardent wish of, dear gentlemen, 
your affectionate friends, A. WAYNE, 
R. BUTLER, 
WM. STEWART. 
In consequence of General Wayne’s commun 
cations to the civil authority, Governor Reed and 
General Potter of the Executive Council of 


.) Pennsylvania, on the 7th repaired to the neigh- 


bourhood of the revolters, and on the same day 
addressed to them the following propositionss— 

His Excellency, Joseph Reed, Esquire, Go- 
vernor, and the Honourable Brigadier General 
Potter, of the supreme Executive Council of the 
state of Pennsylvania, having heard the com- 
plaints of the soldiers, as represented by the 
serjeants, inform them they are fully autho- 
rised to redress reasonable grievances, and they 
have the fullest disposition to make them as easy 
and happy as possible; for which end they pro- 
pose, 

First.—That no non-commissioned officers or 
soldiers shall be detained any longer than the 
time for which he freely and voluntarily engag- 
ed: but where they appear to have been, in any 
respect, compelled to enter, or sign such instru- 
ment, to be deemed void and the soldier dis- 
charged. 

Secondly.—To settle who are, or who are 
not bound to stay; three persons to be appoint- 
ed by the President and Council, who are to 
examine into the terms of enlistment; when the 
original enlistments cannot be found, the soldier’s 
oath to be admitted to prove the time and terms 
of inlistment, and the soldier to be discharged 
upon his oath of the condition of the enlistment. 

Thirdly —Whenever any soldier has enlisted 
for three years, or during the war, he shall be 
discharged, unless he shall appear afterwards to 
have enlisted voluntarily and freely; the gratuity 
of 100 dollars given by Congress, not to be 
reckoned as a bounty, or any men to be detain- 
ed in consequence of receiving that gratuity.— 
The commissioners to be appointed by the Pre- 
sident and Council, to adjust any difficulties 
which may arise on this article also. 

Fourthly.—The auditors to attend as sogn as 
possible, to settle the depreciation with the 
soldiers and give them certificates, Their arrear- 
ages of pay tebe made up as soon as circumstan- 
ces will admit. 

Fifthly.—A pair of shoes, overalls, and shirt, 
will be delivered to each soldier, in a few days, 
as they are already purchased, and ready to be 
sent forward whenever the linge shall be settled, 
Those who are discharged to réceive the 
above articles at Trenton, on producing the 
General’s discharge. 

The Governor hopes that no soldier will break 
his bargain, or go from the contract made with 
the public, and they may depend upon it that 
the utmost care will be taken to furnish them 
with every necessary fitting for soldiers. The 
Governor will recommend to the state to take 
some favorable notice of those engaged for the 
war, 
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The commissioners will attend at Trenton, 
when the clothing and the stores will be imme- 
diately brought, and the regiments to be settled 
with, in their order. <A field officer of each regi- 
ment to attend during the settlement of his 
regiment, pursuant to General Wayne’s order of 
the 2d inst. 

No man to be brought to any trial or censure, 
for what has happened on or since New-Years’ 
day, but all matters to be buried in oblivion. 
JOS. REED, President, 
JAS. POTTER. 

“His Excellency’s proposals being communi- 
cated to the different regiments, at troop beat- 
ing this morning, January 8th, 

They do voJuntarily agree, in conjunction, that 
all the soldiers that were enlisted for the bounty 
of 20 dollars, ought to be discharged immedi- 
ately, with as little delay as circumstances will 
allow, except such soldiers as have been since 
voluntarily re-enlisted. ‘The remainder of his 
Excellency’s and the Honourable Board of Com- 
mittee’s proposals is founded upon honour and 
justice; but in regard to the proposals of the 
Honourable Board, setting forth that there will 
be appointed three persons to sit as a committee 
to redress grievances; it is, therefore, the gene- 
ral demand of the line and the board of serjeants, 
that we shall appoint as many members as of the 
opposites, to sit as a committee upon our un- 
happy affairs, asthe path we tread in is justice, 
and our footsteps founded upon honour, There- 
fore, we unanimously do agree that there shall 
be something done towards a speedy redress f 
our pressing circumstances.” 

(Signed, ) WILLIAM BAWGAN, 
Secretary. | 


‘ 


Princeton, January 8th, 1781. 

Although the mutineers would not accept of 
General Wayne’s proposals, yet s0 great was 
their confidence in him, tliat he was constituted 
the medium through which the correspondence 
between them and the civil authority should pass. 

Dear Sir,—f received your favour this even- 
ing, and also the proposals signed by serjeant 
Bawzar, which, as they contain in substance, 
what'was offered last evening, shall be granted; 
except that appointing persons to sit with those 
nominated by the honorable, the council, can- 
not be complied with. This implies such a dis- 
trust of the authority of the state, which has ever 
been attentive to the wants of the army, that the 
impropriety of it must be evident; but any sol- 
dier will have liberty to bring before the com- 
missioners any person as his friend to represent 
hiscasge. The honorable, the committee of Con- 
gress, have resolved that the spies sent out should 
be delivered up as soon as convenient, and upon 
that being done, Gongress will proclaim a gene- 
ral ooKvion of all matters since the 3lst Decem- 
ber, provided the terms offered last evening are 
closed with, and the troops remain no longer in 
their present state. It is my clear opinion that 
they should march in the morning to Trenton, 
where the stores and their clothing are expect- 
ed, ifnot by this time arrived, by which I mean 
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overalls and some blankets 


Ihope they will come to a speedy determing- 
tion, and am, dear Sir, 

Your obedient, humble servant, 

General Wayne. JOS. REED, 

January 8th, 1781. 
Princeton, 8th January, 1781, 

Dear Sir,—Being determined to bring matters 
to a speedy issue at every consequence and risk, 
we sent for the serjeants at half past 4 o’clock 
this evening, and insisted upon their marching 
from this place towards Trenton in the morning, 
or that we would leave them to act as they pleased 
and to abide the fatal effects of their own folly, — 
In consequence of which they had come to a 
resolution of moving in the morning, and bring. 
ing the two caitiffs, previous to the receipt of 
your’s by Mr. Caldwell. 

lam, Sir, your most obedient 

Humble servant, 
ANTHONY WAYNXB. 

Governor Rezzp. 

Princeton, 8th January, 1781. 

Sir,—The unhappy defection of the Pennsy!- 
vania line must have been made known ofiici- 
ally to Congress by his Excellency, Governor 
Reed, long before this period, as he was duly 
furnished with copies of every transaction that 
has taken place between the line and us since 
the unfortunate night of the 1st insarnt: dupli- 
cates of which we now do ourselves the honour 
of transmitting to your Excellency for the infor- 
mation of Congress. Among other papers you 
will find the original overtures, made to the sol 
diery, on the part of the enemy, which were de- 
livered to us yesterday morning at 4 o’clock, by 
two serjeants, whu also brought two emissaries 
under guard, that had undertaken to carry the 
overtures, and to return with an answer, for 
which they were to be liberally rewarded; they 
may yet meet with a reward from the soldiery 
they wished to debauch, but of a more sangu- 
nary nature than they hoped to experience, from 
another quarter; as the same motives which in- 
duced the serjeants to make us acquainted with 
this attempt may stimulate them to the execu 
tion of these caitiffs, as a peace offering to their 
country, which will certainly be the case, 
should they close with the terms now offered 
by Governor Reed and General Potter. Another 
letter of the same tenor with the enclosed, was 
dropped among the serjeants last night, found 
and delivered by them to us this morning: the 
soldiery still declare that should the enemy land 
in this state they will put themselves under our 
conduct, and oppose their advance at every ¢% 
pense of blood. 

Notwithstanding this declaration, we have 
ground to wish them in the vicinity of Trenton. 
Command is fascinating, and the enemy are not 
deficient in promises to draw them over; ha 
we not been counteracted, the banks of the 
Delaware would, by this time, have been our 
position; hitherto our presence has had a very 
happy effect in preventing a revolt to the enemy, 
and we flatter ourselves, should that be attempt 
ed, our influence will produce us a much great 


er command than at this period. 
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By the enclosed copy of a letter from his Ex- 
cellency, General Washington, you will find that 
the line of conduct we have followed is exactly 
such as he would direct, had he been present.— 
The pleasure we experience in his approbation 
of our conduct affords a sensation which we can 
much better feel than express. 

We can only assure Congress that death has 
not terrors sufficient to make us commit the 
honour of the United States, or our own, in any 
point on thts unfortunate occasion. 

We have the honour to be, with every senti- 
ment of esteem, 

Your Excellency’s most obedient, 
And very humble servants, 
A. WAYNE, 
R. BUTLER, 
W. STEWART. 

His Excellency, Samvutt Huntinetox, Esq. 

President of Congress. 
Princeton, 8th January, 1781. 

Dear General,—Your favour of the 3d, witha 
postscript, dated the 4th, at 7 o’clock A. M. by 
Mr. Fishbourn, came to hand last evening.— 
The manner in which your Excellency has been 
pleased tu approve of the conduct of the officers 
in general, and ours in particular, afforcs a 
sensation which words cannot express. 

It would have given us infinite pleasure, had 
fortune pat it into our power to inform you that 
this alarming affair was happily terminated.— 
We are fully of opinion that a total dissolution 
of the Pennsylvania line, or an order to disband 
the whole is more advisable than to admit the 
unreasonable claims of these Mutineers, or even 
to adopt the terms herewith sent. ‘They have 
been stimulated to this by the enclosed overtures 
from the enemy, which came into our hands in 
the following manner, viz:—About 4 o’clock 
yesterday morning, we were waked by two 
serjeants, who produced a letter fromthe enemy, 
enclosed in a small piece of tea lead; they also 
brought,under guard two caitiffs, who undertook 
to deliver it to the leaders of the malcontents. 
One of these culprits says he is a serjeant in 
0'Dell’s new raised corps, and that he was pro- 
mised a considerable reward on bringing back 
ananswer. Thesoldiers in general affect to 
spurn at the idea of becoming Arnolds, (as 
they express it.) We have used every address 
to inflame their minds against wretches who 
would insult them by imagining them traitors; 
for had they thought them virtuous, they would 
hot have carried those overtures. 

They holdthemin mert main, and should they 
yet agree to Governor Reed’s terms, will pro- 
bably sacrifice them as a peace-offering to their 
Country; on the contrary, they will be spared 
andrewarded. However, their conduct, onthe 

ast occasion, thus far appears favourable.— 

uld we prevail upon them to execute these 
People as spies, it would effectually shut the 

oor against further negociation with the enemy. 
ut while they continue to hold them alive, it 
ares us §tound to wish ourselves and the line in 

'€ vicinity of Trenton. Notwithstanding any 
‘siurances they continue to give us of opposing 
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the enemy at every expense of blood, under 
our conduct, should they land and attémpt to ad- 
vance in the Jersey. 

We have the honour to be, with every senti- 
ment of esteem, your Excellency’s most obed’t. 
humble servants, A. WAYNE, 

R. BUTLER, 
His Excellency, W. STEWART. 

General WasutxeTon. 

N. B. General Irvine is just arrived, and now 
with us; the enemy have not given over all hopes 
of succeeding with our people. Another letter 
of the same tenor with the copy you have en- 
closed, came to hand this day. 

7 o’clock, P. M.—Since writing the above the 
troops having agreed to march to-morrow morn- 
ing at 8 o’clock, for Trenton, agreeably to Go- 
vernor Reed’s proposals, taking with them the 
caitiffs. 

To the person appointed by the Pennsylvania 
troops to lead them in their present struggle for 
their liberties and rights:— 

It having been reported at New York that the 
Pennsylvania troops and others, having been 
defrauded of their pay, clothing, and provisions, 
are assembled for redress of their grievances; 
and also that notwithstanding the terms of their 
enlistments have expired, they have been forci- 
bly detained in the service, where they have suf 
fered every kind of misery and oppression:— 

They are now offered to be taken under the 
protection of the British Government, to have 
their rights restored, and the pay due from Con- 
gress faithfully paid to them ; without any excep- 


tation of military service, (except it may be volum- 


tary) upon their laying down their arms, and re- 
turning to their allegiance; for which purpose, 
if they will send commissioners to Amboy they 
will be meet with people empowered to treat 
with them, and faith shall be pledged for their 
security. It is recommended to them for their 
security, to move behind South River, and when- 
ever they request it, a body of British troops 
shall protect them. 

It is needless to point out the inability and 
want of inclination in Congress to relieve them, 
or tell them the severities that will be exercised 
by the rebel leaders towards them, should they 
think of returning to their former servitude. 

It will be proved to the commissioners they 
choose to send, that the authority from whence 
this comes is sufficient to answer the performr 
ance of the above proposals. 

Trenton, 12th January, 1781. 

My Dear General,—I wrote you yesterday 
morning by Mr. Craig, since which I was honour- 
ed with your’s of the 8thinstant. It affords me 
great consolation that the troops of the other 
states have not yet at empted to follow the ex- 
ample of the Pennsylvania line. 

When we offered the terms inclosed you the 
4th instant, we had in view the general line of 
the army, and no circumstance or consideration 
could ever induce us to injure our country, or 
commit the honour of America by any unworthy 
or unjust concessions to a body of revolters, 
however formidable. 
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The mutineers as yet hold command; but we 
have expectation of reclaiming it (in appearance, 
at least,) this evening or to-morrow. The two 
spies were executed yesterday, pursuant to 
their sentence; the serjeant expressed great anx- 
iety to see me before he died, and again re- 
peated the plan for surprising and taking your 
Excellency. I did not see him—but it was his 
last injunction to inform me that the intelligence 
he mentioned the preceding evening was lite- 
rally true; I must, therefore, reiterate my re- 
quest, that you would be well guarded and not 
commit yourself (so much as you used to do) to 
the machinations of assassins, or to the attempts 
of partizans. : 

I am, with true esteem, your Excellency’s 

Most obedient, humble servant, 
His Excellency, ANTHONY WAYNE. 


General Wasutnerton. 
Head-Quarters, New cout 


January 16th, 1781. 

Dear Sir,—The receipt of your favour of the 
11th inst. afforded great satisfaction, by inform- 
ing me that the unhappy affair which had given 
you so much trouble and anxiety, was likely 
speedily to be settled. 

You will be informed by Major-General St. 
Clair why I did not think it expedient (as mat- 
ters were circumstanced) to give an answer to 
your last by the usual route. 

I thank you for the Aint given in the conclu- 
sion of your letter, and am, 

Dear Sir, with great regard and esteem, 

Your most obedient servant, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

General Warne. 

Trenton, 2lst January, 1781. 

Dear General,—In obedience to the orders 
of the commissioners of Congress, we have al- 
ready discharged the chief part of the artillery, 
first, second, third, fourth, and fifth regiments. 
I could wish that the commissioners had given 
time for the officers to produce the enlistments 
before they made the oath so common; the pa 
pers were collected the soonest possible, the 
enlistments generally and expressly for the war; 
but the birds were flown. I will not say that it 
might not be (in some degree) an act of expe- 
diency, in order to get the artillery spare am- 
munition and part of the arms out of the mu- 
tineer’s hands; these I have taken the precaution 
to forward by water to Philadelphia, where the 
respective quarter masters are directed to attend 
to the inspection and overhauling the whole.— 
From present appearances we shall retain near 
two-thirds of the remaining regiments; the enlist- 
ments having generally come to hand, these will 
all be furloughed, by order of the commissioners, 
and the following rendezvouses assigned them 
on the ides of March, being the circles in which 
they were originally enlisted, viz: 

Ist and 2d, Philadelphia, 3d, Reading; 4th, 
Carlisle; 5th, York and Chester; 6th, Lancaster. 

The recruiting service will commence ina few 
days, under proper officers, with pointed instruc- 
tions to guard against British deserters, &c. and 
to lodge duplicates of the respective attestations 
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in proper offices, to which appeals may be made 
should the fortuitous events of war or frequent 
removal of baggage, occasion the loss of papers, 
as heretofore. However, I must request your 
Excellency’s particular instructions on this head, 
as well as for my general line of conduct in this 
essential service, with special orders what to 
do with the recruits and old troops when they 
begin to assemble at their respective rendez- 
vous. 

Iam now fully convinced that there is no situa. 
tion in life but what admits of some consolation; 
ours, at one period, appeared very gloomy in- 
deed, but more lucid and pleasing prospects 
begin to dawn; the soldiery are as impatient of 
liberty as they were of service, and are as im. 
portunate to be re-enlisted as they were to be 
discharged—money is fast collecting forthe pur- 
pose, and I trust that a few weeks will put it in. 
to my power to announce to your Excellency a 
reclaimed and formidable line. 1 shall not take 
up your time, or hurt your feelings by a picture 
of our situation, fatigue and difficulty, for these 
last twenty tedious days and nights; 1 shall only 
mention that we have not rolled in luxury, or 
slept on beds of down; however, the storm is 
now abated, and five or six days more will put 
an end to this fatiguing business. 

Inclosed is a return of the officers, with their 
ranks and dates of commissions in the six regi- 
ments of infantry belonging to the Pennsylvania 
line, as also of the retiring officers. The Captain 
Lieutenants are not arranged, although several 
of them wish to continue in service, could they 
retain their rank and do duty as Captains; to 
this the subalterns seem averse, as many of 
them were Senior Lieutenants to those who are 
now Captain Lieutenants. Congress having 
been silent in this case, I must request your Ex- 
cellency’s advice and orders on the occasion, for 
which Captain Lieutenant Bush, of the 7th, now 
attends. 

I have the honour to be, with singular esteem, 
your Excellency’s most obedient and very hum 
ble servant, 

ANTHONY WAYNE. 

I have one favour to request of your Excellem 
cy; to appoint some other officer to superintend 
the recruiting service, and employ me in a way 
more suited to my disposition, ¢. e. in the field. 

Head-Quarters, New toad 
Feburary 2d, 1781. 

Dear Sir,—In mine of the 29th of January! 
partly answered yours of the 21st.—Yours of 
the 17th had been duly received, and I am sinc 
favoured with that of the 28th. 

1 am satisfied that every thing was done 0 
your part to produce the least possible evil from 
the unfortunate disturbance in your line, 4 
that your influence has had a great share 1n pr 
venting worse extremities. I felt for your situ* 
tion. Your anxieties and fatigues of mind amids 
such a scene, I can easily conceive. 1 thank 
you sincerely for your exertions. Ee 

You request to be exempt from the recruiting 
service, and employed in the field; at presem™ 
the last is not possible: but till you hear from mé 
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you need not occupy yourself about the first.— 
i write to General Irvine by this opportunity. 
With the greatest regard, Iam, 
Dear Sir, your most obedient servant, 
GEO. WASHINGTON. 
General WarYNeE. 


There are causes erroneously assigned, by 
some writers, to account for the revolt of the 
Pennsylvania line; among those is that of relaxa- 
tion of discipline. 


Mr. Gordon, in his history of ** The American 
Revolution,” roundly asserts,—‘* The officers, 
to soothe the soldiers, relaxed in their discipline, 
which made the men feel their own import- 
ance.’ This declaration is very far from being 
in accordance with the following communication 
and documents:— 





Philadelphia, Feb: 1781. 
Dear General,—I am honored with your favor 
of the 2d instant, and experience much happi- 
ness in your approbation of my conduct during 
the unfortunate defection of the Pennsylvania 
line. 


I have been recently informed that complaints 
ate still made by some of the inhabitants of New 
Jersey, respecting depredations committed on 
their property, whilst the troops under my com. 
mand were quartered at Mount Kemble. [hold 
it my duty to mention, that so far as orders and 
example had influence, both the persons and 
property of the inhabitants were protected, and 
the strictest discipline preserved. 


Enclosed is a copy of one of the last orders 
issued for this purpose, which was faithfully 
obeyed in every minutiz on the part of the ofh- 
cers, even at 9 o’clock on the night of the re- 
volt; at which hour every thing appeared fa- 
vorable, and all the soldiers either in their huts 
ot properly accounted for. Indeed, one of their 
eomplaints was, that they had experienced more 
restraint and stricter duty than usual in winter; 
however, I would much rather be accused of 
that, than a relaxation of discipline or imatten- 
tion to the rights of the citizen; nor was any 
prudent measure left unattempted to quiet the 
minds of the troops; one instance, of which your 
Excellency will see in the enclosed copy of an 
order of the 24th ultimo. 


Itis with pleasure that I again assure you, 

that Iam very much indebted to every officer 

| Me his attention toduty and spirited exertions on 
; this occasion; and in particular to Colonels But- 
ler and Stewart, who, as commanding officers of 


; the brigades, General Irvine being on a service, 
3 which your Excellency has heretofore been made 
o Asinted with, cheerfuHy risked their lives 


j [ae participated in every vicissitude of fortune 
| th me. 


1 now enclose you a.copy of the general offi- 
cers’ answer to the queries of the Honorable 
House of Assembly and their proceedings there- 
on, which, I hope, will be productive of very sa- 
utary effects, I have the honorto be, with sin- 
Bar esteem, your Excellency’s most obedient 
ind very humble servant, A. WAYNE. 
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Head-Quarters, Mount Kemble, 
December 23d, 1780. é 

Officer for to-morrow, Major Hamilton.—Com- 
plaints exist of depredations committed by the 
soldiery, a circumstance which renders it the 
immediate and indispensable duty of every offi- 
cer to use his utmost exertions to protect the 
persons and property of the inhabitants, and to 
bring the marauders to exemplary punishment. 
For which purpose all guards and sentries, and 
all officers indiscriminately, are to stop every 
soldier going out of or coming into camp, and 
examine his pass, which, if not agreeable to the 
order of the 23d of September, and signed by 
the commanding officer of the regiment to which 
he belongs, is to be taken from him, and the sol- 
dier confined and punished, at the discretion of 
a regimental Court Martial, in the most swmma- 
ry manner. Butto prevent the necessity of any 
punishment, as well as for the security of the 
camp, and the preservation of order and disci- 
pline, General Wayne hereby requests the com- 
manding officers of regiments, not to grant any 
permits or passes, except upon very particular 
and necessitous occasions, until further orders. 

The names of the men belonging to each hut 
are immediately to be written and pasted on 
the door; and the officers of police are in fu. 
ture to visit every hut in their respective regi- 
ments after tatto beating, and to see that the 
whole of the men are present, or properly ac- 
counted for. 

The captains of the day are to visit each sen- 
try, at some hour of the night, as grand rounds, 
The officers commanding camp guards, are to 
visit the sentries frequently, and if they find any 
of them deficient in duty, or conniving at the 
passing of any person into, or out of camp, ex- 
cepting a commissioned officer, in the day time, 
without a proper challenge, they will immedi- 
ately relieve and commit him to the guard, to 
the end that he may receive the punishment 
which so capital and dangerous a crime justly 
merits. This order to be read at the head of 
each troop, at retreat beating, that no soldier 
may plead ignorance of it. 

GENPRAL ORDERS, 
Head-Quarters, Mount Kembh, 
24th December, 1780. g 

Officer of the day, Major T. L. Moore.—It is 
with infinite pleasure General Wayne informs 
the officers and soldiery of the Pennsylvania line, 
that the Honorable Assembly have passed an 
act for making good the depreciation; in the do- 
ing of winch, they have not only been just, but 
bountiful. As soon as the law comes officially 
to hand, it will be inserted in general orders. 

The General has also the most perfect assu- 
rances of a supply of state stores and clothing.— 
Captain Zeigler being now probably on his way 
to camp with some of those articles. In the 
meantime it is the duty of every officer and sol- 
dier to use the utmost economy in preserving 
the uniforms and clothing on hand. 

The following extracts relative to the mufi- 
ny of the Pennsylvania line, are introduced ag 
being succinctly illustrative of the immediately 
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proceeding correspondence on the same sub-terms offered by the civil authority were accept. 


ect. 
’ Mr. Marshall, in his life of Washington, after 
mentioning many particulars of the revolt of the 
Pennsylvania line, proceeds to say:— 

** On the following day the line of march was 
resumed, and the soldiers proceeded to Prince- 
ton. They had organized themselves by choos- 
ing officers, and had appointed a British deser- 
ter, now a serjeant-major, named Williams, 
their commander-in-chief. The propositions of 
the general and field officers were reported to 
them, and a committee of serjeants, which was 
appointed to take them into consideration, stat- 
ed formally, in writing, all their claims—these 
were, 

1st. A discharge for all those who had serv- 
ed for three years under their original engage- 
ments, whatever those engagements might have 
been, and who had not taken the increased 
bounty and re-enlisted for the war. 

2d. An immediate payment of all their arrears 
of pay and clothing, as well to those who should 
be discharged, as to those who should continue 
in setvice. 

Sd. The residue of their bounty and future 
real pay to those who should remain in the 
army. 

To these propositions the General answered, 
that settlements should be made with them, and 
certificates granted for their arrears of pay and 
clothing; and that those who were entitled toa 
discharge, should receive it. 

Not content with the undefined promise ofa 
discharge to those who were entitled to it, they 
demanded an explanation, and insisted on in- 
cluding in it all those who had enlisted for the 
small bounties originally given. To this Gen. 
Wayne would not consent, and the subject was 
referred to the civil authority.” 

Mr. Marshall, after proceeding in further de- 
tails of the revolt, adds:— 

** Such was the state of things when the com- 
mittee of Congress and President Reed, with 
part of his Executive’s council, arrived in the 
neighbourhood of the revolters. The former 
having delegated their powers to the latter, a 
conference was held with the serjeants who 
now commanded. Immediately afterwards pro- 
posals were made and distributed among the 
troops for consideration. In these proposals the 
government offered:— 


1st. To discharge all those who had enlisted f 


indefinitely for three years, or duting the war; 
the fact to be examined into by three commis- 
sioners, to be appointed by the executive, and 
to be ascertained where the original enlistment 
could not be produced by the oath of the sol- 
dier. 

2d. To give immediate certificates for the de- 
preciation on their pay, and to settle the arrear- 
ages as soon as circumstances would admit. 

$d. To furnish them immediately with certain 
specified articles of clothing, which were great- 
ly wanted. 

On receiving these propositions the troops 


agreed to march to Trenton. At that place the’ 


| the destruction of the army. In 





ed, with the addition that three commissioners 
should also be deputed by the line, who, con- 
jointly with those of the executive, should com 
stitute the board authorized te determine what 
soldiers should be discharged, and thereupon 
the British emissaries were surrendered, who 
were tried, condemned, and immediately execut. 
ed,as spies. Until the investigation should be 
made, and discharges given to those who should 
be entitled to them, the serjeants retained their 
command. In consequence of the irksomeness 
of this state of things, the business progressed 
with so much precipitation, that before the en- 
listments themselves could be brought from the 
huts, almost the whole of the artillery, and of 
the five first regiments of infantry, were likerat- 
ed on the testimony of their own oaths, The en 
listments being then produced, it was found that 
not many of the remaining regiments had en- 
gaged on the terms, which, under the compact, 
would entitle them to leave the eervice, and that 
of those actually dismissed, far the greater num 
ber was enlisted absolutely for the war. The 
discharges given, however, were not cancelled, 
and the few who were to be retained in service, 
received furloughs for 40 days, with directions on 
the expiration of that time to assemble at conve- 
nient specified places in Pennsylvania, where off- 
cers were to meet and take the command of 
them. Thus ended in a temporary dissolution 
of the whole line of Pennsylvania, a mutiny, 
which a voluntary performance of much less 
than was now extorted, would have prevented; 
and which, in the actual condition of the army, 


-was of a nature and extent to inspire the most 


serious alarm.” The dangerous policy of yield- 
ing evento the just demands of soldiers made 
with arms in their hands, a policy, resulting, per- 
haps, inevitably from an original denial of justice, 
was soonillustrated. The success of the Penn 
sylvania line inspired a part of that of Jerseys | 
many of whom were also foreigners, with the 
hope of obtaining similar advantages, and stima 
lated them to the attempt. On the night of the 
20th January, a part of the Jersey brigade, which 
had been stationed at Pompton, rose in arms, 
and making precisely the same claims which had 
been yielded to the Pennsylvanians, marched to 
Chatham, where a part of the same brigade had 
been stationed in the hope of exciting them, als, 
to join in the revolt. 

‘General Washington,” continues Mr. Map 
shall, ‘* who, though satisfied with the conduct, 
both of the military and civil officers, had been 
extremely chagrined at the issue of the mutiny 
in the Pennsylvania line, and who was now Con 
fident of the reliance to be placed in the fidelity 
of the Eastern troops, who were composed 
natives, determined by strong measures to stop 
the further progress of a spirit which threatened 
ursuance of 
this determination he immediately ordered a de- 
tachment to march against the mutineers, and & 
bring them to unconditional submission. Gen- 
Howe who commanded this detachment, was ln- 
structed to make no terms witb the insurgen's 
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while they had avins in their hands, or were in a 
state of resistauice; and ‘as soon as they should 
surrender, to ‘seize a few of the most active 
leaders, and to execute them on the spot. These 
orders being promptly and implicitly obeyed, 
the Jersey mutineers were compelled to return 
to their duty.” 

The British cherishing hopes of reaping great- 
er benefits from the revolt of the Jersey troops 
than they had experienced from that of the 
Pennsylvanians, despatched an emissary with 
proposals to the insurgents; but this emissary, 
in place of presenting them to those for whom 
they were designed, delivered them to the Ame- 
rican officers. *‘Thus,” says an eminent writer, 
“were the high hopes which Clinton had en- 
tertained from the revolt of the Pennsylvania 
line completely baffled—while a striking in- 
stance presented itself of the prevailing unfa- 
vourable disposition of the suffering troops to- 
wards the British government.”” 


General Washington in his address to the exe- 
cutives of the Eastern states during the mutiny 
of the Pennsylvania line, under date of the 5th 
January, 1781, says, “It isin, vain to think an 
army can be kept together much longer, under 
such a variety of sufferings as ours have experi- 
enced, and unless some immediate and speedy 
measures are adopted to furnish at least three 
months’ pay to the troops, in money which will 
be of some value to them; and at the same time, 
ways and means ate <levised to clothe and feed 
them better, more regularly I mean, the worst 
that can befal us may be expected.” 

in a few days after this, the Commander-in- 
chief addressed our minister plenipotentiary at 
Versailles: —** To me nothing appears more evi- 
dent than that the period of our opposition will 
very shortly arrive, if our Allies cannot afford us 
that effectual aid, particularly in money and a 
naval superiority. which is now solicited.”— 
General Greene, under date of 9th January, 
1781, thus addressed Colonel Laurens, who had 
just been appointed special minister to France, 
to negociate a loan, &c. ‘* If France lends not 
a speedy aid to the distressed people, I fear the 
country will be for ever lost.” 

On reference to preceding letters addressed 
by General Wayne to the constituted authorities 
of Pennsylvania, will be discovered sentiments 
precisely similar to those of Generals Washing- 
ton and Greene, on the subjects to which they 
respectively relate. 

The states becoming alarmed at the revolts 


unmindful of their sufferings.” Might not this 
writer have justly added, had this small pittance 
been timely raised for an: transmitted to the mi- 
litary, the nation, in all probability, would have 
been spared the mortification, not to say dis- 
grace, of two rapidly succeeding revolts, and in 
one instance of an alarming portion of the con- 
tinental troops. [To be continued. } 
— 
ST. DAVID’S CITURCH, RADNOR, PA. 
St. Davids, better known by the name of 
Radnor church, is one of the most ancient edifi- 
ces of the kind in the U. States—being founded 
more than a century since, by a colony from 
Radnorshire, Wales. The names of the town- 
ship and church would indicate, that while the 
force of circumstances obliged these people to 
seek a home on this side the Atlantic, they had 
not forgotten the land they had left. In the 
church itself, we have a pleasing evidence of 
their piety and zeal, amidst all the difficulties 
and privations of a new settlement—rightly ap- 
preciating the claims of religion as paramount 
to every thing else. The present church, as 
tradition informs, is on the site of a former one 
of log, (almost all the earlier churches being 
of this material,) and however humble its ap- 
pearance, compared with the stately edifices, of 
‘more modern times, was in its day numbered 
among the first upon the continent. It is still, 
however, neat, and in good repair; and without 
some unforeseen casualty, may accommodate the 
children’s children of some of its present. wor- 
shippers. Asa place of worship, its location is 
peculiarly happy. In its wild and picturesque 
scenery, it is not improbable our Welsh fore- 
fathers recognised some of the characteristie 
features, though on a lesser scale, of their own 
native mountains; and hence sought to consecrate 
the recollection by the hallowed associations of 
religion. Not until you are almost upon it, as 
you approach it, is the unobtrusive little sanc- 
tuary seen, peeping from amongst the trees 
which conceal it from the, view—thus, as it were, 
shutting out the world and alJl thuse cares and 
objects not in unison with the feeling of holy 
meditation—and ill-attuned must that heart 
be, which does not move to the inspiration of the 
moment, and feel a holy calm coming over it. 
Besides various kinds of forest trees, some of 
which are of exterior beauty and majestic 
growth, there are interspersed numbers of the 
cedar, which, though not lofty as those of 
Lebanon, are as verdant. The rude blasts of 








above mentioned, and dreading others more 
Serious in their results, and being conscious of 
the sufferings of the army, and his officers’ suf- 
ferings, which the Commander-in-chief had so 
repeatedly and so pathetically announced, im- 
mediately proceeded to raise three months pay 
'n specie, which they forwarded to the soldiers, 
either as a donation or in part discharge of the 
depreciation on their pay. Says an eminent 
writer, *€ This small pittance was received with 
Joy, and was considered by the military as an 
evidence that the civil authority was not entirely 
39 





winter, which scatter the leafy honours of the 
forest, are harmless here—furnishing to the 
contemplative mind, that can find ‘* tongues in 
the trees, books in the running brooks, sermons 
in stones, and good in every thing,’’? a moral 
not inappropriate to the place. Gray’s inimita- 
ble ff Elegy, written in a country chureh yard,’’ 
is familiar to all; and its simple, touching lines 
find a chord in every breast. There is, however, 
in this yard, one at least whose name fills a con- 
spicuous place on the page cf his country’s his- 
tory-~a monument more durable than brass. 
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The individual alluded to, is, the late Major 
General Anthony Wayne, whose dust here 
peacefully reposes with that of his family, teach- 
ing the solemn lesson, that ‘‘ the paths of glory 
lead but to the grave.’’ A neat monument, 
erected to his memory by the State Society of 
the Cincinnati, marks the spot. It will be re- 
collected that he died at Lake Erie, in 1796, 
very suddenly, in the full career of his fame, and 
while exercising the important functions of 
Commander-in-chief of the armies of the U. 
States. His remains were removed in 1809 to 
the plaee where they now rest. 

——— 

DEAF AND DUMB ASYLUM. 

The Pennsylvania Institution forthe Deaf and 
Dumb, originated in the benevolent efforts of 
several distinguished individuals of this city, in 
1820. It was incorporated by the Legislature of 
the State in the spring of 1821, at which time 
that body made a liberal donation to it, of 
eight thousand dollars, and became its principal 
patron, by providing for the support and educa- 
tion of fifty indigent mutes of the State of Penn- 
sylvania for three years; and, by two successive 
grants, this provision has been continued to the 
present time. The State of New Jersey has sup- 
ported, at different periods, in all, thirteen. Re- 
cently the state of Maryland has made provision 
for the support of twenty of her indigent mutes 
for five years. Several pupils have been and are 
supported by their friends. 

‘The funds derived from these sources, together 
with the annual subscriptions of members, anda 
few private donations, constitute the income of 
the Institution, and is but little more than suf- 
ficient to cover expenses. The surplus is applied 
to the maintenance and instruction of those 
deaf-mutes who cannot avail themselves of the 
bounty of the Commonwealth. 

The legacies which have been received 
by the Institution, with the original donation of 
the State, and some private donations, have 
been absorbed in the purchase of a spacious lot, 
at the corner of Broad and Pine streets, and 
the erection thereon, of a substantial and com- 
modious building, particularly adapted to the 
wants, convenience, and comfort of a large 
deaf-mute family. This edifice was completed 
in the autumn of 1825, when the Institution was 
removed to it, as its permanent location. The 
whole expense incurred for the house and lot, 
was something more than thirty thousand dol- 
lars; for a part of which sum the Institution is 
still in debt. 

The structure presents a front of cut-stone 
ninety-six feet six inches in length, and consists 
of a centre building and two wings of stone. 
One of these wings, extending back ninety-two 

feet three inches, is appropriated to the use of 
the boys, and contains workshops, sitting-room, 
parlour, dormitaries, &e. The other wing of the 
same extent for the girls, contains the kitchen, 
working-rooms, store-rooms, study-room, par- 
lour, and dormitaries. In the centre building is 
contained a dining-room, lecture-room, offices, 
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chambers, and school-rooms, to all of which 
access is had from either wing. Two stair-ways 
of stone and iron ascend: from the basement 
story, combining neatness, durability, and safety 
from fire. Attached to the building are other con- 
veniences, as bath-houses, garden, plentiful supply 
of water, large yards for exercise, &c. The ed)- 
fice was intended to accommodate one hundred 
pupils; at present there, are eighty deaf-mutes 
belonging to the family. The whole number 
who. have received, or are enjoying the advan- 
tages of the Institution, is two hundred. 

The affairs of the Institution are managed by 
a Board of Directors, over whom the venerable 
Bishop White has presided from its origin. The 
domestic concerns are under the direction of a 
Matron, and the supervision of a Committee of 
Ladies. 

The department of education is conducted by 
the Principal, Lewis Weld, Esq. assisted by four 
instructors, The duties of asteward also enga- 
ges the attention of one person. ‘Ihe boys, 
generally, are exercised in some mechanic art 
daily, under competent masters. 

The girls are employed in work appropriate to 
their sex. 

All the pupils are under constant supervision 
and education, (physical, intellectual, and mo- 
ral) is continually advancing. 

Pay pupils above the age of ten, are received 
at the rate of $160 per annum, for which sum 
they are provided with board, washing, tuition, 
and medical attendance. The time for the re- 
ception of pupils is the first of October in each 
year. 

There are computed to be (in round numbers) 
300,000 deaf-mutes in the world; 16,000 in 
France; 6,000 in the United States: about 500 ina 
Pennsylvania; and that from twelve to sixteen in 
this State, annually arrive, at the age of ten 
years, who are fit subjects for instruction. 

The objects of this Institution are benevolent 
in a high degree; to raise intellect from dark- 
ness to light; to diffuse happiness among hearts, 
locked up, indeed, but capable of enjoying it; to 
relieve society of a burden, and to form useful 
members for it; to elicit and cherish the spark of 
genius; to withdraw benighted spirits from pol- 
lution and crime, and point them to Heaven and 
immortality. The hand of Benevolence cannot 
be extended to more worthy objects, while the 
eloquence of mute gratitude will be an enduring 
reward. 

a 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
Mr. Jonathan Wild, the Younger. 


It has long been a favourite hypothesis of 
mine, that a great man—and what is a felon 
but a conqueror, exercising his predatory facul- 
ties on a confined sphere of action?—is bound, 
before death, to give his memoirs to the world, 
as some compensation for that peculiar ingenu- 
ty by which, through life, he has entitled him 
self to its respectful abhorrence. Acting upot 
this principle—the most disinterested that cad 
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influence an unprejudiced mind—I hasten to pre- 
sent the public with an autobiographical sketch, 
whose chief merits—to say nothing of its other 
ethical capabilities—are its: strict truth, sound 
moral, and unflinching integrity of purpose.— 
With this hint, I commence my narrative. 

{ was born in the year 179—, in a cow-shed, 
during a shower, near the little Irish village of 
Ballyshannon. My father was an itinerant ven- 
der of books—my mother a washer-woman, and 
grand-daughter of the never-to-be-forgotten Jo- 
nathan Wild, whose nearest relations, after the 
sad catastrophe that befel that great but eccen- 
tric genius,* resolved to fly an ungrateful coun- 
try, and civilize the more congenial provinces of 
Ireland. With this view they came over, to the 
number of five, to Ballyshannon, from which 
place one, by means any thing but miraculous, 
was speedily transferred to Botany Bay; ano- 
ther died of a broken heart in the county jail; a 
third fell.a victim to a severe cold, caught while 
gazing at one of the prettiest prospects in all 
[reland, from a damp pillory; a fourth got his 
head accurately divided into two distinct de- 
partments, by his dearest and best friend, at a 
wedding; while the fifth, a lady of intinite whim 
and vivacity, espoused my father, the respected 
merchant above-mentioned. Of this last indivi- 
dual I must here pause, and say a few words.— 
He was a wild, rambling character, full of fun, 
frolic and whiskey; endowed with principles that 
sat gracefully and easily upon him, like an old 
coat; and of so restiess a temperament, that, 
except when in the stocks —an accident to which 
the most unexceptionable moralist is at times 
liable—he was never known to remain more 
than three days in the same place. From this 
futher { inherit all that is sound in my moral, 
and talented in my intellectual character. He 
it was who first induced me to read, imbued me 
with alove ef eaterpiise and petty larceny, 
taught me to ‘east off the shackles thrown 
around the mind’? (so the venerable old gentle- 
man used to express himself) ‘‘by priestcraft and 
despotism,’’ te consider man and woman as the 
lawful victims of my superior address, and to pe- 
tuse attentively, and with a view to their prac- 
ucal application, the independent sallies of Tom 
Paine. IL sheuld mention, perhaps, that this 
highly-accomplished. parent was one of that nu- 
nerous horde of {rishmen who, during the Re- 
bellion of °98, distinguished themselves by their 
impartial roberies of Orangeman and Papist.— 
in consequence of his exertions on this occasion, 
Strengthened, ae doubt, by the fact of a Protes- 
tant officer’s purse being found in his waistcoat- 
pocket, my father, together with twelve others 
ofthe same stamp, was discovered, early one 
‘ine November morning, swinging from the lamp- 
post of the bridge; at Wexford; a mishap which 
My mother took se grievously to heart, that she 
was seen a few days afterwards, stretched life~ 
‘88 on her husband's grave, Whiskey and strong 
ee, 


” He had the misfortune to, be banged: vide Fielding’s 
Lile.of him, eo bh oe 
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affection had been too much for her; she was al- 
ways delicate and sensitive. 

By this calamity [ was left with nothing but 
an accommodating conscience, and ten remark- 
able agile fingers, to rely on for support. Lacki- 
ly, there dwelt in Wexford a certain rosy linen- 
draper, good-natured, but prosing, like his own 
ledger, who, seeing what he was pleased to call 
my hazardous condition, took me into his:ser- 
vice, where I had the happiness of cleaning 
boots, running errands, waiting at dinner, and 
committing much extra mischief on my own pri- 
vate account. But this servitude was of short 
duration; for my employer, fancying that he dis- 
covered in me evidences of superior genius, des- 
patched me to a grammar-schoo! in the neigh- 
borhood, where I soon distinguished myself bya 
zeal for learning perfectiy miraculous, insomuch 
as I had got my grandfather’s memoirs and the 
Forty Thieves by heart, and had often wept over 
the sufferings of the heroes and heroines of the 
Newgate Calendar—a captivating miscellany, 
which made a deep impression on my youthful 
mind, 


After remaining two years at school, during 
which time I had frequent opportunities of ob- 
serving the superiority of our own divine religion 
to the idolatrous doctrines of popery, I was ex- 
pelled, in company with a lad named O’Connell, 
for attaching two squibs to my master’s Sunday 
coat; This was the alleged reason for my ex- 
pulsion; but the real one was my refusal to be- 
come a proselyte to Catholicism. The head 
usher—a fat man with ashort neck, and the 
thickest part of whose face was downwards, like 
a bee-hive—was always urging me on this point; 
and I sould probably have become a convert to 
his opinions, and thereby—I shudder while I 
think of it!—have forfeited my hopes of eternal 
happiness, had I not caught him one night on his 
knees before a saint, who though, like Cecilia, 
of the feminine gender, had more of the Magda- 
len than the Vestal in her character, and who 
honored my recognition of her by a blow which 
marred my beauty for a month, and my two 
front teeth for ever. This chastening—which, 
I make no doubt, was intended, by the all-wise 
Disposer of events, for the best purposes-—prov- 
ed my salvation. Ina paroxysmn ofrage I flew to 
the master for protection, but, receiving no satis- 
factory reply, resolved at once on quitting the 
academy. With this view I proceeded to pack up 
my wardrobe in a red cotton pocket-handker- 
chief, took an affectionate leave of my compan- 
ions, and, after duly abstracting the head usher’s 
pocket-book and snuff-box, asa pleasing memento 
of my school-boy days, set out, with O’Connell, 
for my patron’s house at Wexford. To’ this be- 
neficent old gentleman I gave the real version 
of my case; but, nevertheless, anticipating that 
it might be misconstrued, I resolved to make the 
most of what little time I had yet left, so ac- 
quainted myself forthwith with the contents of 
his till; after which I wrote him a kind but spi- 
rited note, wherein I assured him that my mind 





jsoared far above the idea of dependence; and, 
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that in future, I should look upon myself as my 
own master. It is with regret I state that this 
notification was unavailing. Towards the even- 
ing of the day on which I had written it, as O’Con- 
nelland myself were pursuing our road to Dublin, 
we were overtaken by a sheriff’s officer, who, 
arresting:me at the linen-draper’s suit, compell- 
ed me, notwithstanding | told him I was ina 
hurry, and could not be detained—to accompa- 
ny him back to Wexford.—It will hardly be be- 
lieved, that, for this harmless frolic, | was tied 
to a cart’s tail, flogged through the market- 
place, rubbed down with vinegar, and then set 
in the stocks to dry. Scandalous perversion of 
justice! Is not genius, whatever shape or cha- 
racter it may assume, still one and the divine, 
mestimable faculty? Is not But enough: 
I resume the indignant history of my wrongs. 


On quitting Wexford, which I did the moment 
Thad adjusted my inexpressibles, I started off 
for Dublia, where I again came in contact with 
O’Connell. My independence, at this period, 
was unquestionable. JI had neither’ money, 
friends, nor prospects to encumber me; so was 
compelled, in self-defence, to commence busi- 
ness as a pocket-operative. It was at the Crow- 
street theatre that [ made my first appearance 
as a performer in this line. The house, lremem- 
ber, was crowded; and, as good luck would have 
it, I chanced to find myself standing next a wheez- 
ing old gentleman,in a pepper and salt spen- 
cer, ta whom | imparted my suspicions of there 
being thieves in the house, and hastened to prove 
the fact by decamping with his watch and seals. 
This promising specimen of ingenuity raised me 
so highly in the opimon of O’Connell—himself a 
genius of no slight consideration—that we 
agreed for the future to divide our protits. But 
there is a restlessness in human nature that 
knows not where tostop. Scarcely had I at- 
tained celebrity by the felonious capabilities of 
my fingers, when my mind, born for higher ob- 
jects, began to languish for pre-eminence in bur- 
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unprovoked a manner, that we were compelled 
to make a precipitate retreat. I should not om 
to add, that, during the bustle of escape, O’C€on- 
nell contrived to pick my pocket—a species of 
dishonorable treachery of which I should never 
have suspected him, had I not made an applica- 
tion to his for a similar purpose. 


It was at this period of my | fe that I paid'my 
first visit to London, where 1 became acquaint- 
ed with the celebrated but ill-starred Barring- 
ton. We shook hands—strange enough—in the 
coat-pockets of an extensive alderman, who had 
stuck himself at the back of one of the dress- 
boxes in Covent Garden, and against whom our 
professional dexterity was at ore and the same 
time employed. It has been said, that admira- 
tion, like love, originates at first sight. Such 
was my case with this great man; so much so, 
that, when [ learned his name, I thought I should 
never have overcome my veneration. Still, not- 
withstanding his unquestionable abilities, Bar- 
rington, [ think, was overrated. The artists in 
his own line of business seemed to consider him 
as the Shakspeare, whereas he was only the 
Pope, of petty larceny. Certes, his mode of ope- 
ration was quick—intelligent—decisive; but it 
was monotonous, and wanted versatility. You 
might know him any where by his style. His 
friend, Major Semple, on the contrary, though 
undervalued by his contemporaries, possessed far 
superior talents. He never operated twice m 
the same manner: yet such was his invariable 
adroitness, that he could, | am persuaded, have 
picked'the pockets of even the gliost in Hamlet. 
His address, too, was mild and gentlemanlike, 
and he had the finest conception ofa burglary of 
any man I ever met with. 

To return from a digression into which I have 
been beguiled by my enthusiam for departed ge- 
nius; | had now been some years well acquainted 
with a London life; was respected at the east, 
and not undervalued at the west end; and, with 
the exception of P , the police-officer, was 





glary. On sounding O’Connell on the subject, 
he readily agreed to join me in an affair which 
had for same days engaged my. undivided atten- 
tion. Our plan was soon arranged; we agreed 
to meet at ten o’clock ona particular night, at 
the Duck and Coach-horse, and thence to set 
forward towards Rutland-street, where I had 
previously ascertained that a rich merchant re- 
sided, who, having been lately married, had just 
purchased a handsome service of plate, which I 
myself had seen carried home that morning from 
the silversmith’s. I selected this gentleman’s 
house for my debut, because I rightly conceived 
that, from the circumstance of his honey-moon 
being still young, he would have quite enough 


‘business on his hands, without troubling bimself 


to look after a few comparatively unimportant 
articles of plate. Punctual to the moment, we 
proceeded to effect a lodgment in his kitchen; 
but, unluckily, while we were ascending towards 
the drawing room, a stout scullery-girl, who, 
-unperceived, ‘had witnessed our operations, as- 
saulted us both with her fists in so cowardly and 


looked on as the most promising artist about 
| town. But there are limits to human greatness: 
| Napoleon was vanquished by destiny, and / 
| was peached by O'Connell. In consequence 0 
this dastard’s information, I was taken up, con- 
victed, and transferred to his Majesty’s colony 
at New Holland, where, in the charming vicini- 
ty of Sidney Town, I fell for the first time in 
love. Blissful state of the human heart, when 
life is fresh, time uncounted, and earth a para- 
dise! The object of my attachment was 1 
pretty simple girl, aged sixteen, only daughter 
of a Scotch: emigrant, under whose superinten- 
dence I was kept to hard labour—a grievance 
which so affected her, that, in the intervals o! 
relaxation, she would come and sit beside me, 
ainusing me with her sprightly prattle, and feed- 
ing me in secret with the choicest dainties from 
her father’s table. “Such conduct could not but 


prove-highly flattering to an exile; and, accord: 
ingly, in my excess of gratitude, when from fear 
that my. talents should rust for want of practice, 
I devoted a certain portion of my day to the 
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conscientious discharge of my vocation; I inva- 
riably spared her own and her father’s pockets. 
I cannot say much for the society of Sidney 
Town. It consists for the most part of pick- 
pockets, a class of men, to whose ungentleman- 
like practices it is owing that transportation has 
been brought into such disrepute. I was once 
in this line myself, but took the earliest oppor- 
tunity of quitting it; for, among the members 
of our fraternity, the burglar has always been 
looked on as of superior rank to the mere pock- 
et-operative. In fact, the one is not permitted 
to associate with the other. I have hinted that 
the inhabitants of Sidney are low-lived; not only 
is this the case, they are worse, they are posi- 
tively barbarous. Instead of cultivating the gen- 
tities, they cling to the vulgarities of society. 
The majority are red-faced, and of Hibernian 
extraction; but indeed Botany Bay itself is, 
strictly speaking, nothing more nor less than an 
Irish colony, all of whose members are zealous, 
and, I dowbt not, conscientious advocates of 
Emancipation. Fur one or two of the most 
eminent among these Liberators I had brought 
letters of introduction from England, but as I 
have always been particular in my company, I 
scorned to avail myself of them, preferring in- 
stead the society of my first ant only love. | his 
intimacy continued upwards of a year, at the 
end of which time, Rosa—such was my fair one’s 
name—presented me with a thumping boy. This 
additional relationship sadly discomposed her fa- 
ther, and quarrels on the subject daily took 
place between them, till at last the distracted 
gitl intreated me to take her altogether from 
home. At first I felt inclined to comply, but 
when [ reflected oa the clog that would be 
thereby thrown upon my genius, | resolved on 
declining the proposal. I almost regret to state 
the particulars of my separation from Rosa.— 
Having decided on its necessity, | read her one 
evening a homily on the subject of filial duties; 
{told her that the claims of a father were far 
superior to those of a lover; and that if I depriv- 
ed either herself or her boy of such pretection, 
my conscience would never be at rest. Vain 
Were my remonstrances; the poor girl clung to 
me with wild emotion, and, asa last resource, 
placed her child in my arms. For awhile I was 
Wholly overcome by such an appeal, till recol- 
lecting the necessity of decision, | abruptly put 
inend to the imterview, and escaping at once 
from the chains of love and labour, rushed far 
away into the woods adjoining Sidney Town,.— 
Here I remained concealed for three weeks and 
Upwards, subsisting wholly upon wild fruits, and 
sleeping at night inthe open air, till finding that 
pursuit had stackened, I ventured once. again to- 
wards the eoast, directing my steps as if by in- 
stinct towards the cottage of Rosa’s father. 
—As I approached the well-known spot, the 
toll of a death-bell came born towards me, and 
Presently appeared a funeral procession winding 
(ts way towards a church-yard that skirted the 
Cottage. My mind misgave me at this sight: 
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oh, heavens!—I beheld behind a quick-set 
hedge, a coffin lowered into the grave, with 
these words inscribed on the lid, ‘*Rosa M’Neili, 
Obit. 181—, tat. 17."’ So dreadful a specta- 
cle deprived me of all my usual, caution; t 
rushed towards the group, gazed wildly on the 
descending coffin, and then, ere yet the bystand- 
ers had time for recognition, made the best of 
my way towards a schooner that happened. to 
be lying at anchor in the roads, and which in a 
few days bore me far away from Rosa, towards 
my own beloved England. England, the Jand 

of freedom! England, the nurse of morality!— 

who shall say with what feelings a much-calum- 
niated exile approached thy cliff-girt coasts! So 

acute were my sensibilities on this head, that 

for the sake of concealing my weakness, I was 

actually compelled to hide myself during the 

day-time in the hold, and during the night in 

my hammock. My sense of the dignity of man- 

hood was always very acute, and. publicity [ 

have ever detested. 

* * * * a _ * 

I now pass Over a lapse of eight busy years, 
during which time [ contrived to acquaint my- 
self with every creditable operative about town. 
My feats in burglary alone were unprecedent- 
ed; the watchmen especially envied them; 
and no wonder, they were far above the reach 
of their inferior capacities. Among the num- 
ber of my disciples—fur like my celebrated 
grandfather I was the captain of as choice a 
gang of spirits as ever did credit to stocks, pil- 
lory, or scaffold—was a_ gruff-looking fellow 
named Atkins. This man occasioned me a world 
of annoyance. He was a singular compound 
ofthe methodist and murderer, with black, mat- 
ted hair, furrowed forehead, yellow, bloodless 
cheeks, garnished with a convulsive grin, a 
hump-back, and a sinister, gloomy, dull eye. 
whose mixed expression of cunning, penitence, 
and ferocity, | never yet saw equalled. Alto- 
gether he made as close an approximation to 
pure diabolism as the imperfect linits of human 
nature will permit. This man was my lieuten- 
ant, under whose auspices I first withdrew 
my attention from suburban to sylvan specula- 
tions; from the west end of the metropolis to 
the high-ways and by-ways of the country.—- 
And this I take to be the perfection of a con- 
veyancer’s existence. During spring he prac- 
tises his calling in town, but when fashion be- 
gins to migrate, he migrates along with it: 
by which means he not only improves his health, 
shattered by the necessity of keeping late 
hours, but can enjoy the pastoral beauties of 
the country, be talkative as a mute, and merry 
as an undertaker by day, take his sleep, like a 
watchman, by night, and employ his leisure in 
the diligent following up of his profession. Fer 
myself, I was aiways fond of the picturesque, 
and shall never forget one lovely moonlight 
night spent professionally with Atkins on 
Hounslow Heath. The hour was somewhat 
late, just twelve o’elock, and the clouds (whose 
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enough to disk the moon’s rays without abso- | 
iutely throwing night upon the landscape.-— 
Around us on all sides Nature was fast asleep 
—an awkward predicament for the old lady, 
had she been animated and worn pockets—and 
the south wind alone was ubreuad, if you except 
six owls who went partners with as many buil- 
frogs in a duet by no means 'to be despised. As 
I stood beside my lieutenant; whose religious 
sensibilities were roused by the imposing awe 
of the hour, a pleasing tranquillity stole over me. 
The spirit of poetry permeated my mind: I 
became ethereal—imaginative—romantic. Just 
at this crisis the sound of wheels was heard: in 
in instant my dream was ended; froma poet | 
lescended to a foot-pad, and had barely time to 
‘onceal myself behind some adjoining trees, 
when a post-chaise came rattling towards me. 
Drawing a pistol from my belt, while Atkins did 
the same, I rushed up to the vehicle with the 
usal high-way anathema; but discovering that 
thete were only two females inside, | modulated 
my voice to its most agreeable tones, and hop- 
ing that I did not intrude, requested the gen- 
tlewomen’s purses and whatever other property 
they might have about them. My request was 
ndulgently acceded to, upon which, wishing 
the ladies a good night, and cautioning them 
to beware of highwaymen, I contented myself 
with tying the post-boy with his head to the 
horses’ tail) and set out with Atkins towards 
the Woodcock and Sugar-Tongs, Isleworth. — 
Here, while we were dividing our booty, my 
confederate grasped me suddenly by the arm, 
and putting on an air of devout seriousness, “1 
am sorry, Wild,’ said he, ‘to find you so ad- 
dicted to swearing. Had you operated on the 
ladies without an oath, I had said nothing, it is 
purely professional; but how can you expect the 
blessings of Heaven on your exertions if—’’ At 
this moment an uncontrollable drowsiness came 
over me, under the influence of which | threw 
myself on a bench in the tap-room, fell fast 
asleep, and dreamed of the devil. 

By daybreak we set out for Bath, where we 
had appointed our gang to meet us. On the 
way we met a horse, which I forthwith ap- 

ropriated, and for which I should certainly 
bats been hanged, had not a flaw in the _indiect- 
ment let me loose—I quote the Judge’s insult- 
ing remark—once again on society. About six 
months subsequent to this accident, the good 
folks of Hounslow and its vicinity, which we 
invariably made our head-quarters, having been 
kept in constant alarm by our depredations, 
began to put in force every stratagem against 
us, (one gentleman in particular, named Evans, 
a magistrate of Twickenham, was particularly 
active) the consequence of which was, that the 
majority of my gang, one after the other, were 
taken up, convicted, and executed. There is 
nothing more distressing to a feeling heart, 
than day by day to witness the dropping off of 
its dearest associates. This was my case: every 
succeeding assizes diminished the number of 
my confederates, until at last Atkins and my- 
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self were the only two that refiained. And 
here 1 would caution my readers from running 
away with a notion that because I am sent. 
mental, | am of necessity weak in action. No- 
thing is further from the fact. True, l-have 4 
feeling soul, but 1 am also a man, and one tha: 
knows how to avenge an insult. Acting upon 
this impulse, I cherished an especial recollection 
of Evans, and after talking the matter over from 
time to time with Atkins, resolved one fata! 
night to attack his house, and leave there a me. 
moranduin of our visit, by doing as much mis- 
chief as'we could conveniently compass within 
the night. Punctual to the hour, we set out, 
our minds inflamed by brandy. It was a dark, 
sullen night, with just sufficient moon to do 
justice to my companion’s countenance. As we 
reached the maygistrate’s house, I chanced to 
turn my eyes towards Atkins, and saw his lip 
convulsed with a strange Satani¢ smile. » My 
blood curdled at the sight, but a spel! neverthe- 
less hurried me onwards, and together we as- 
cended towards our victim’s chamber, All was 
silent, except now and then when the stairs 
creaked beneath our footsteps, or the cricket 
chirped from behind the kitchen fire. When 
we reached the first landing-place, we saw a 
light shining down from a balustrade above us. 
— We hastened immediately towards it, tore it 
from its niche, and preceeded with it to Evans’s 
apartment. For an instant we paused, then 
stood beside our victim’s. bed, while Atkins 
drew a kmtfe from his pocket. At this awful mo- 
ment Evans awoke; but what was his affright 
when he saw scowling full upon bhiw the dul! 
grey eyes of Atkms! He prayed not for pity, 
mstinct was lost in stupefaction; but he turned 
imploringly to me, who did all I could to save 
him. Vain were my exertions: coolly and del:- 
berately the assassin bared his victim’s throat, 
and drew the deadly stee! across it. This deed ac- 
complished, we hastily quitted the house, over- 
looking, in the hurry of escape, a boy whio, us- 
seen, had watched our movements, and cuttug 
across the high road, spent the night among 
some meadows at the foot of Richmond: Hill.— 
For my own part 1 was too much excited '¢ 
think of rest, but Atkins soon fell asleep, while 
I kept watch beside him. It was an appalliog 
hour: the hush of the grave was around me; 
and in whatever direction I turned my eyes, | 
saw but the lazy stirring of the trees, whose mo- 
tions, rendered indistinct by distance, looked 
like ghosts, moving to and fro their gaunt arm. 
Suddenly a scream burst on my ear, and turning 
towards Atkins, I beheld him seated boit-uprigh, 
and stiffas a corpse; his eye blood-shot, his 
blue lips convulsed, but bis senses fast lockeu 
in sleep. ‘Hark!’ he exclaimed, ‘there 13 1° 
one in the passage—’tis well. The dead eam 
not rise against me. Cannot? Hah! hah! hab- 
Look you there—he comes—he - comes—}t 
points'with his bloody arm towards me. Now be 
is standing right opposite to me—his hot breat 
scorches up my veins—I feel it here—bere, 8! ™Y 
heart,’’? and with a yell of tremendous ago) 
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‘he murderer started to his feet. ‘This state of 
excitement continued more or Jess throughout 
che night, but towarc daybreak, Atkins had 
‘1 some degree resumed his composure, and in- 
ested (strange infatuation!) on our immediate 
return to Twickenham. 

So mad a scheme of course proved our ruin, 
and accordingly we were both taken up within 
jess than six hours on suspicion, when circum- 
stances having arisen to confirm the prejudices 
against us, we were fully committed for trial.— 
How Atkins kept up his spirits, J know not, I at 
least was miserable: maddened for the first time 
with horrors that levity had till now kept down, 
calling to mind my Rosa and my child, and even 
fancying at times that I was companioned by 
the spirit of Evans. In this condition | remain- 
ed upwards of a week, when one evening, after 
his conviction, { was summoned. by the jailer 
mto Atkins’s prison, whom I found quite an al- 
tered character. As 1 entered his dungeon, 
“Must | indeed be hanged?’’ he said, or rather 
eirieked, ina harsh, grating tone of voice. 

“Yes,”’ Lreplied, ‘‘you must, but it will be 
consoling for you to know that I shall be hang- 
ed as well.”’ 

“0 God! I cannot die; I am not fit; my 
hand is yet hot with blood,’’—and his eye look- 
ed horribly white. At his earnest entreaties, 
and by permission of the turnkey, I remained 
with him throughout this, his last night; my 
own trial as an accessary having by some infor- 
nality in the indietment been postponed to the 
next assizes, and Atkins having precluded the 
necessity of one, by a frank and unreserved 
oufession. Atteno’clock the jailer quitted us; 
and we sut down alone at an caken table, lit by 
adim lamp, and garnished with an odd volume 
oi tracts. Until midnight Atkins remained to- 
lerably composed; but when all at last was si- 
lent in the prison, its awful solitude struck chill 
aid damp to his soul; his teeth chattered, cold 
irops stood upon his forehead, he paced the 
‘oor like a madman, and clanked his cliains, 
viad even of such an opportunity to burst the 
horrid stillness. Just at this moment the watch- 
man of the jail passed close beneath the win- 
cow calling the hour, in a tone which seemed 
'o say, **you hear it for the last time on earth!’ 
its effect on Atkins was terrific. In such a 
state, a state of the most abject wretchedness 
—hours rolled away, until at length the church 
clock struck four, and a few straggling gleams 
of daylight began to make their way through 
our prison bars. From this moment the mur- 
derer began to count each moment of his ex- 
tence; and with all that desperate tenacity 
with which a weak mind clings, however false- 
Y, lo hope, kept perpetually asking me the 
hour, and insisting that it was not so late as I 
supposed. At last he conld no longer shut his 
eyes to the truth, for the daylight, hitherto 
faint, now distinctly lit up every objeet in the 
“angeon. How pale and ghastly by its mo- 
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how intense and concentrated the character of 
its grief! Buta few hours before, and his hair 
was black, a deep raven black: it had now a 
grey tinge—the effect of years; the sorrows of 
a long Iifey had been condensed into one single 
night.. Precisely as the clock struck eight, the 
clergyman and sherifls arrived, when, after the 
usual ceremonies, the procession moved slowly 
on towards the scaffold. And here ensued a 
scene, which those who witnessed it will, 1 am 
convinced, carry with them to the grave. Over- 
powered by intense aflright, Atkins refused to 
proceed further; he shrieked for pity, clung 
convulsively to the jailer, and writhing in all the 
nervous fever of despair, prayed for only ten 
minutes reprieve—for six—for five—for two— 
for one—for but one single minute, while he re- 
peated the Lord’s Prayer. As the executioner 
approached to place the rope round his neck, 
his affright increased to madness. His red eye 
kindled, his mouth, white with foam, seemed 
twisted into a thousand shapes. But all was 
vain; the cord was adjusted; the cap drawn 
over his face; and the signal being given, one 
shrill, piercing cry was heard—then the slow— 
slow withdrawing of the bolt, a groan, and the 
murderer, like his victim, was a corpse! 

I now return to my own personal narrative. 
At the ensuing Guildford assizes, my trial, in 
its turn, came on. The principal, indeed the 
only evidence against me, was that of a boy 
between eleven and twelve years of age, whoo 
it seems, had witnessed the whole transaction 
from an adjoining room, and of course could 
swear to my identity. This youth was subjected 
to a rigid cross-examination, in the course of 
which, struck by some tone in his voice, some 
strange—indelini’e peculiarity in his manner, 
‘‘Who, in God’s name,’’ said I, ‘tis your fa- 
ther?”’ 

The boy hesitated a moment, then suddeniv, 
with manifest confusion, ‘tl know not; he left 
us when [ was an intant; grandfather otten 
speaks of him, but always angrily.’’ 

‘And your mother?’’ 

‘She died just after I was born.”’ 

“Her name?”’ 

‘Rosa M‘Neill.’’ 

**Her residence?’’ 

“The woods at the back of Sidney Town.”’ 

‘*Gracious God!’ | exclaimed, shuddering 
all over with emotion, ‘‘it is indeed mv ehild, 
my own deserted child, who now stands here 
to give evidence against his father, as that father 
was his mother’s murderer,’’ 

On following up this fearful cross-examina- 
tion, the following additional facts came out. 
The witness was the grandson of a Scotchman, 
who, having in the course of years accufnuia- 
ted property as an agriculturist in New Hol- 
land, had resolvea to return home and enjoy it 
in his native Dumfriesshire, On his arrival! ia 
London, where he had business of importance 
to transact, he took that opportunity of placing 
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the papers; and it was in answer to one of 
these that Evans had personally applied to him, 
stating his want of sucha lad, and proposing 
terms, which being accepted by the old Scotch- 
man, the boy was transferred to ‘Twickenham, 
where he had since continued to reside, up to 
the moment of his master’s: murder. On hear- 
ing this extraordinary statement, an imtense 
feeling of horror pervaded the whole court, 
during which nothing could be heard but my 
own convulsive sobbings, as I vainly stretched 
forth my arms to clasp my injured child. After 
a short pause, the trial proceeded, and the facts 
being irrefragably proved against me, the jury, 
without a moment’s hesitation, returned a ver- 
diet of guilty, and the judge condemned me to 
death. i was then removed from the bar, and 
consigned to the solitude of the condemned cell, 
never thence to depart, until the hour appoint- 
ed for my execution. 


In this desolate—this gloomy—this life-de- 
stroying dungeon, with no companions but my 
thoughts, no hope, but what Heaven in its 
mercy may accord me, I await the final sen- 
tence of the law. The revolting levity with 
which, in the pride of my spirit, I some months 
since commenced these memoirs, is gone; the 
bolt has reached my heart—the fire-brand has 
struck to my brain. How awlul is this hour! 
Night is above—around—beneath me; night 
on heaven-—night on earth—but what is that 
to the night within my soul? Hark, is that the 
church clock? Foo!! ’tis the chink of the ham- 
mer on thy scaffold. O God! is there then no 
hope? Must I indeed die, be prisoned in some 
dark, rotting coffin, and feel the death-worm 
slowly creeping—creeping—creeping—inch by 
inch, across my heart? Shall the spider that 
now weaves his web above my head have a 
longer existence than 1? Shall Rosa—poor de- 
serted Rosa—be revenged only by her seducer’s 
death? My child know peace only by forgetting 
his father? Distracting thought!—I must com- 
pose myself awhile by prayer. 
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eget, THE NAMELESS BROOK. 

fi Yon litde brook that murmurs on its way 

of O’er shining pebbles and through clusiered flowers, 
- Hath been to me the source of many a lay, 

| Warbled at times amid its fairy bowers; 

a Appealing to my spirit with a tone 

Half like the tone of Joy, aud half like Sorrow’s own! 





Flow sweetly droops yon wiliow on its side, 
Watching its moveless branches in the glass! 

How bright, how beauteously, the waters glide, 
Winning my heart to bless them as they pass! 

And I will bless you, oh ye waters clear! 

Of many a smile the source, aul many a sweeter lear. 


Oh ! notunlike the current of your tide, 
In this green valley slips my life away ! 
To lofty name and glory unallied, 
Shunn’d by the rich, and slighted by the gay. 
Yet, by some faithful, and unchanging friend, 
Watch’d with au eve of love,-—advaneing: te its end. 
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Written for the Saturday Evening Po, 
From the Philological Institute, Pittsburgh, 


THE LAST OF THE DRUIDs, 

A TALE OF THE SHETLAND ISLEs, 
The Romans were not long in peaceable pos. 
session of Britain, until the dark and bloody 
mysteries of Druidism, which had hitherto yn). 
versally prevailed amongst the inhabitants, be. 
gan fast to dispel before the mild doctrines o; 
Christianity, introduced by their conquerors, 
Nor was its influence confined to Britain alone: 
the spirit of conversion was gradually spreading, 
not only over the neighbouring country of Cale. 


donia, but also to the islands on the northern 


coast, which at that time were engaged in per. 
petual wars with wandermg tribes of the Scandi. 
uavians. Such was the state of things, whena 
small boat, navigated by a single man, was seen 
to approach Swinholm, one of the Shetland 
group; and shortly after Longo, a once power. 
ful arch Druid and Soothsayer, landed and bent 
his steps towards Glencullin, the residence of 
one of his colleagues, who were under the tacit 
protection of Magnus, the {sland Chieftain, 
Longo was scarce two days in the island, when 
he received a message to attend at the hall of 
Magnus, who desired a private interview with 
him: although surprised, the Druid felt gratified 
at thus unexpectedly having an opportunity o/ 
exerting his influence in behalf of his profession. 
These crafty men, who were accustomed to 
rule the temporal, as well as the spiritual afiairs 
of tie people, saw with regret that their con- 
trol over the minds of their followers was fast 
diminishing, and they resolved on making one 
desperate eflurt in order to retrieve their totter- 
ing fame. At this time there dwelt in the [i- 
mily of Magnus, a christian damsel named Ag- 
nes, who had some years previous been taken 
captive during an incursion to the South, and 
carried home along with other spoils by Haroill 
the son of Magnus, who commanded the expet¢i- 
tion, and who was deeply affected by the mis- 
fortunes of his lovely charge. Agnes on her 
part was bound by gratitude to the young chief 
who had protected her from insult and perhaps 
death: trom frequently conversing with her, be 
imbibed many of the principles which she ei 
deavoured to inculcate, and the dread with 
which she hitherto regarded him as a heathen, 
was softened into love towards the youthful con- 
vert. Many followed the example of Haroll, 
and became ecliristians: the latter being now ab- 
sent, it was deemed a prudent time to remove 
the object which had caused such an inroad up- 
on the doctrines anciently entertained by the 
islanders; and this it was supposed could easily 
be effected, as the old chief was decidedly 
averse to the introduction of Christianity amongst 
his retainers. Accordingly Longo repaired '¢ 
the presence of the chief, whose brow bore indt- 
cations of extreme mental suffering as well 
aiiage, and who thus addressed. the devotee: 
‘*\?xriest! thy fame has reached my ear. To youl 
sect alone is bestowed the gift of revealing the 
events of futurity, and for that purpose | have 
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requested your attendance. I had three’ sons 
whose shields were as immovable in the hour 
of strife, as the rocks upon which they were 
reared: two of them fell fighting by my side, 
and are now resting with the spirits of the 
prave. But Harold, the youngest, whom 1 
loved more than both, went to chastise the in- 
solence of a marauder who plundered our coast; 
the snow lay deep upon the ground when he 
departed; the forests are now green, and he has 
not yet returned. I fear he has fallen—fallen 
without a friend to raise his tomb. Tell me, oh 
Priest! tell me, if I shall again see my child.”’ 
“Chief,’? replied the Druid, ‘*the time was when 
daily sacrifices were offered to the Gods, and 
these were the times when your fame reached 
every land, and your arm was victorious in bat- 
tle—but now the altar is neglected, and the 
misletoe grows unregarded: the daughter of 
the stranger, and your mortal enemy, is cherish- 
ed in fyour house; her words are believed, and 
her counsel attended to. Let this seducer be 
given as a sacrifice at the neglected shrine of 
the Gods; it may appease their indignation, and 
you shail again see your child.’? The Chief- 
iain at first refused to comply with this cruel 
advice, but finally his superstition gained the as- 
cendaney over his better nature, and he con- 
sented to deliver to the zealous Druids the ob- 
ject of their bitter aversion. The day was cho- 
sen, and Glencullin selected for the scene of 
murder. Agnes was bound upon the rude altar, 
consisting of a huge block of granite, around 
whieh was placed a circle of stones, inside of 
which none, except the sacred persons of the 
Priests, werg permitted to intrude: billets of 
wood were fixed under the unfortunate maiden, 
and a demon-like smile of triumph lightened the 
stern and austere features of the Druid as he 
set the pile ia a flame, and 

Now the dense, white vapour floats on high, 

Which veils the writhing victim from the eye, 

Her shrieks are mingled with the Druid’s song, 

Re-echoed by the vast, deluded throng. 

Though many a tear was shed at the wirgin’s fate, 

None dared to disobey the stern mandate, 

Wiueh sent a maiden to her early grave, 

Oh! lovely martyr, first choice of the brave. 


Already was the unholy sacrifice consummated 
—the day was drawing to a close, and the spec- 
‘ators were gradually dispersing, wondering at 
whatthey had witnessed, but none venturing to 
hazard an opigien contrary to that of their chief, 
when the shrill blast of a horn was heard, and pre- 
sently the rays of the setting sun glanced bright 
on the spears of a hundred warriors, who with 
many a shout of joy and recognition, were seen 
Winding their way up the glen. At their head 
Was distinguishable the lofty person of Harold, 
whose plume waved above his followers like a 
tall tree amidst a forest of shrubs, and who was 
flushed with his success in a recent encounter; 
but when he saw the assembled islanders, and 
b the yet smoking altar, ztrange thoughts took 

Possession of his fancy: a few moments revealed 
the dreadful truth, and Longo was the first who 


— 





fell a victim to his avenging hand. The death 
of the subordinate Priests followed shortly af- 
ter; and the proud, haughty Druids, were ever 
afterwards known only as the wandering min- 
strels, subsisting on the gratuitous bequests of 
the people, whom they had long ruled with a 
despotic sway. 
Pittsburgh, May 25, 1829. 





From the Philological Institute, Pittsburgh. 


SOLITUDE. 
‘‘ Oh! Solitude, divine retreat, 
Choice of the prudent, envy of the grea'.” 


Life has justly been compared to a ‘* dream,”’ 
and ‘* the plaything of fancy ;’? and indeed when 
we consider the toils and troubles we have to 
go through in our passage through this “ vale 
of tears;’? when we count over the few joys we 
experience, and the many troubles we have to 
encounter; when we see the fairest visions of 
happiness fade, and the sunny illusions of hope 
scattered by the storms of adversity, we are 
constrained to exclaim, in the language of the 
Poet, 

‘* No matter what once we may have been, 
Know that ’tis somewhat better not to be.” 

Still there are some sweets among the sor- 
rows of human life: Solitude can ease the op- 
pressed mind of its burdens, and point out to 
man a haven where his sorrows shall cease. 

Retired from the world, the man of contem- 
plation enjoys those intellectual pleasures which 
alone can impart a genuine satisfaction to the 
heart; here he can Jook back upon the past, and 
form plans for the future. The ‘* book of na- 
ture’’ is open before him, in which he may learn 
that happiness is only to be found in the exer- 
cise of these powers which the Deity has im- 
planted in him; and it is in Solitude that he can 
call these powers into exercise; that he can 
look back upon the wreck of men and things of 
other ages, and form plans for advancing of his 
age and country. 

How often in his intercourse with mankind 
has he seen the imaginary distinetions which 
the world confers upon wealth; how often has 
he heard it extolled as the greatest happiness, 
—the gieatest crimes hid under the name of 
honor,—and deviation from the paths of virtue, 
applauded as the mark of an independent spirit. 
But in Solitude, this delusion vanishes, and he 
views men and things as they really are; con- 
science, that inward monitor, raises her voice, 
and in the language of truth points out to him the 
difference between. virtue and vice,—and things 
appear in their true light stripped of their gaudy 
colours. Here the human heart acts in concord 
with the harmonious symphony of nature, and 
by its enchanting sounds the troubled spirits are 
lulled to rest, undisturbed by the parade and 
glitter of a pompous world. Here to the eye of 
fancy every opening bud and every flower that 
perfumes the air with its fragrance, seems to 
breathe forth praise to the Most High. Even 
the heart of the trembling warbler, as witha 
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song of rapture it flies up to heaven’s blue arch, 
beats in unison with his own. 
Let man learn to praise that Being who has 


given him a soul capable of appreciating his. 


greatness, and of enjoying the pleasures of Soli- 
tude. HENRY. 
nae . 
The Eve of the Battle of Salamanca; 
THE FATHER AND SON. 

At night the proximity of the two armies, after 
the numerous marches and manoeuvres of the 
preceding four days, indicated to every soldier 
that, on the morrow, these harassing and, to 
them, unsatisfactory displays of generalship 
would be terminated, and on the affair being de- 
cided they would obtain a brief respite. I felt 
no inclination for repose, and having visited the 
outposts, slowly wandered to a short distance 
from the camp. The larger stars only were vi- 
sible. The scene was as tranquil as a church- 
yard. The piles of arms, groups.of men, and 
scattered tents were dimly blended to the gaze. 
At this moment a murmur feil upon my ear.— 
1 approached the spot from whence the sound 
proceeded; it was of two voices, of a youth and 
a full-grown man. A few steps farther brought 
me in sight of the latter. I looked on them at- 
tentively. I'wo figures were on the ground 
kneeling, an elderly man and a youth of sixteen. 
Their faces were close together, their hands ele- 
vated in the attitude of prayer, and their heads 
directed upwards; their words now dropped dis- 
tinctly on my ear; I recognised the.elderly one, 
@ most meritorious soldier, who had risen from 
the ranks to a lieutenancy. ‘wo days before his 
only son had arrived from England as an ensign 
in the same corps with his father, who was justly 
proud of his commissioned son, a tine promising 
fad, fresh from school, and from the quiet home 
of his boyhood now ali at once cast into the 
arena of death. Could it be wondered at if his 
young spirit quailed at the prospect before him, 
when he compared it with all he had left behind 
in his native fand? ‘That night he had. with- 
drawn with his parent into the solitude of the 
encampment, where [ beheld that father and 
that sen, unseen by them, invoking the Father 
of all at that. midnight hour. The prayer of 
the son was interrupted by many a sob; his 
father’s low but earnest voice in vain whispered 
consolation: the youth felt awfully oppressed by 
the sense of his new and startling position in 
commencing his perilous career. Distinctly [ 
heard his young heart unfold all its latent appre- 
hensions, and utter all its doubts and dismays, 
and then he sobbed bitterly, casting himself on 
the arms of his kneeling father, whose voice rose 
louder as he appealed to Heaven to strengthen 
and shield his boy in the hoar of combat. Down 


he turned his face on hig son’s and kissed him, | 


with a low whisper. To that son. the glory of 


a soldier’s fame and a soldier’s death appeared 
vain and unenviable; he wished to, forsake his 
dismal trade to pursue an humbler and unaspir- 
ing course in the midst of civil life, and in the 
absence of peril; but the old soldier would not 
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listen to these requests; he did not chide or up. 
braid his son, he knew that nature was stron 
and must hold her course uncontrolled. A Jon 
silence ensued, the sobs of the youth became les; 
frequent, and at length both arose, the son wi), 
a lighter and bolder heart, fortified by the spirit 
which had regained the mastery, and by the 
prexers which had not been ugheard or up. 
heeded.. The father placed. his, arm round the 
youth, and both walked leisurely away, The 
son did his duty at Salamanca, his conduct was 
especially noticed and applauded; he behaved 
like a young lion, and was in the thickest of the 
death-storm, till the close of day. The struggle 
did not end till night came over the field, but then 
this young hero’s hour was come; it came as he 
was congratulated by a brother officer on the al- 
most achieved success of the day, when he fell 
dead by a musket-shot, His poor father sought 
him among the slain, and buried him in a lone 
grave near the spot where they had prayed on 
the previous night. From that hour that- father 
pined away; he still did his duties well; death 
he vainly sought in every succeeding action; at 
last the spirit was vanquished, and he passed 
away from amongst us, unscathed by mortal 
weapon, but his heart pierced by one of those 
unseen wounds which bafile mortal skill.— 
United Service Journal. 
— —— 
To the Editor of the J.ondon Court Journal. 
‘THE FEMALE OFFICERS. 

Srr,—In 1805 | was residing in Tournay. At 
the conclusion of a dejewne dinatoire, at which 
about twenty persons had assisted, the worthy 
host, Mr. Delvigne, took me aside, and in a low 
tone asked me what I thought of the two sis- 
ters, one of whom had been seated by me dur- 
ing the repast. ‘‘The lady with whom I con- 
versed,’’? was my reply, ‘*is evidently of a mild, 
amiable disposition; witty, quick at repartee 
without a particle of ecausticite—her person 
graceful; her shape lovely in the extreme— 
perhaps almost too slender; her eyes, large, 
brilliant, and expressive; her hands and feet the 
smallest and most delicate I have ever beheld: 
she may, without exaggeration, be termed a Ve- 
ry pretty woman;—yet, I think, she is not witl- 
out a degree of coquetterie in her composition, 
but that, you will say, is the natural concom- 





tant of nearly the whole of her sex. The gen- 
| tleman who sat opposite to her is, [. presume, 
one of her admirers, probably a lover, and ap- 
| parently nota successful suitor. | He appears : 
‘be unhappy,—possibly experiencing some ee 
ousy whilst she was in earnest conversation wit) 
me and tbe person who sat at her left. The 
more restlessness he evinced, the more she see” 
ed to exert her talents in |.rendering . hersel 
pleasing to me and to.the company. She was 
asked to'sing, and instantly complied: her ™ 
lodious and playful voice gave full effect to a 
| tirical and facetious song, entitled ‘Le Malheu- 
'reux Felix.’ Heradmirer sighed—then tone’ 
|—then sighed again: but all would not do3#° 
‘continued her song, enraptured all the comp’ 
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ay, and, at its termination, proposed that we 
should remove to the garden and’ dance quad- 
rilles. In vain the lover solicited her hand for 
only one dance: she was sorry—was always en- 
aged to some other person, It was.clear she 
had made afrangements to dance with persons 
she had previously selected, and who would in- 
stantly come forward at any sign she made.’ 

“You are mistaken altogether,’’ said Mr. 
Delvigne, ‘‘m ascribing this behaviour to co- 
guetterie; she is naturally of a cheerful disposi- 
tion, and the gaiety she evinces is not assumed. 
Her motives for acting thus proceed from cir: 
cumstances highly honourable to her. character. 
The gentleman you have remarked is the son of 
a French Marquess, recently returned from emi- 
gration; he indeed loves the lady, and has de. 
clared his passion, but she refuses to give him 
the slightest encouragement. The objections 
she makes are, that her age exceeds that of 
Monsieur de R. by eight years, and that she 
would never enter into a family of ancienne no- 
jlesse that might look upon her with distrust, 
and perhaps with feelings of horror.’’ ‘Of 
horror!’’? exclaimed I, ** how can such a senti- 
ment ever exist towards so lovely a ereature?’’ 
“Attend,’? replied my friend, ‘‘to what 1 have 
to relate about this interesting and extraordina- 
ry female. You would not suppose, when look- 
ingat her, that she is in her twenty-ninth or thir- 
lieth year; she scarcely seems to have exceeded 
the age of eighteen. You will hardly believe 
ine if [ tell you, that when only sixteen vears 
old, she entered the ranks of the Republican 
Army, accompanied by her sister, served during 
three years, and was promoted, for an action of 
great valour, to be Aide-du-eamp to Dumouriez, 
one of our most distinguished Generals. 


“During the whole of the time she was in the 
army her conduct was marked with the strictest 
propriety, and her military talents were duly ap- 
preciated by her superiors. Unlike the Maid of 
(rleans, she and her sister never appeared in 
the field otherwise than in female attire. Their 
modest behaviour, beauty, and amiable man- 
ners, caused them to be universally respected; 
ind their presence caused the most enthusias- 
lic feelings among the military, many of whom, 
particularly the younger officers, strove to gain 
‘he approbation of these interesting women by 
hats of bravery. Upon one occasion, the elder, 
‘whom I have been speaking, being then a 
Lieutenant, was despatched by her general offi- 
cer to interrupt a part of the enemy’s wagon- 
‘rain;—she not only completely succeeded, but 
actually disarmed the oficer who commanded 
t;and brought him a prisoner into the camp, 
In this skirmish she received a slight sabre 
vound in the neck. The Austrian officer whom 
the had taken became the laughing-stock of the 
French military; and, in a fit of rage and des- 
pait, at having delivered up his sword to a fe- 
male, he committed suicide by blowing out his 
rraina. The young lady rapidly recovered from 
*r wound; and the Government, to reward her 
gallant condwet, presented her with a handsome 





tountry residence, with several acres of land. 

*“* When Dumouriez was compelled to leave 
the French territory, she left the army with her 
sister, the young lady you see sitting by M.'de 
Noailles.* Their father, before the Revolution, 
was an opulent Rentier, but had been ruined 
by some Austrian nobleman. He swore eternal 
enmity to that nation; and when war broke 
out, he solicited and obtained the situation of 
Quarter-master of Cavalry, and took his two 
daughters with him to the army: such was the 
cause which led them toa military life. 


**You will now understand,’’ continued Mr. 
Delvigne, ‘‘the reasons which prevent her ac- 
cepting the hand of Monsieur de R. Her opi- 
nion is, that a female who has lived in a catnp 
ought never to become a wife. ‘My conduct,’ 
she adds, with a smile, ‘will bear the minutest 
investigation;—but gentlemen, you know, are 
apt to be suspicious—and besides, who can 
tell, if a husband behaved harshly or unkindly 
towards me, whether I might not call him out,— 
fight, and disarm him.’ 


“The name of our fair Amazon,’’ continued 
my friend, ‘‘will descend to posterity in our 
military annals; and future historians will cele- 
brate the gallant exploits of the lovely and ami- 
able Fernig.’’ Z.4 


*I believe, the present Duke de Noailles,—or, at 
least, one of his family,—then a poor Lieutenant in 
the second regiment of Chasseurs. 


——— 
CAPTAIN HALE. 


The September number of the Ladies’ Maga- 
zine contains several very good articles. Itis a 
work of very uniform merit; always respectable 
and always pure. We always look first for 
some of the editor’s poetry; and we are seldom 
disappointed in our expectations of finding some- 
thing worth reading. The following relates to 
a very interesting portion of our history, and 
commemorates a name, which we think has been 
too much neglected. 

This young man was a student in Yale Col- 
lege, when the Revolutionary struggle commen- 
ced. He left his studies for the post of danger, 
and though not twenty years of age, was ap- 
pointed Captain of a company in the regiment of 
Colonel Knowlton. After the British had ob- 
tained possession of Long Island, General Wash- 
ington considered it of the utmost importance to 
obtain information of their strength and. inten- 
tions. Captain Hale offered himself a volunteer 
for this hazardous service. He passed in dis- 
guise to Long Island, examined every part of 
the British army, and obtained the best possible 
information respecting their situation and future 
operations. In his attempts to return, he was 
apprehended, carried before Sir William Howe, 
and the proof of his object was so clear, that he 
frankly acknowledged who he was, and what 
were his views. 

Sir William Howe at onee gave an order ‘to 
the marshal to execute him the next morning.— 
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The order was accordingly executed in a. most 
unfeeling manner, and by as great a savage as 
ever disgraced humanity. A clergyman, whose 
attendance he requested, was refused himn;a Bi- 
ble for a moment’s devotion, was not procured, 
though he requested it. Letters which, on the 
morning of his execution, he wrote to his mo- 
ther, and other friends, were destroyed; and this 
very extraordinary reason was given by the pro- 
vost marshal-—‘‘that the rebels should not know 
they. had a man in their army who could die 
with so much firmness!!’’ 


Unknown to all around him, without a single 
friend to offer him the least consolation, thus fell 
as amiable and promising a young man as Ame- 
rica could boast, with this as his dying. observa- 
tion-—‘‘that he only lamented he had but one 
life to devote to his country.”’ 


To the memory of Andre, England has erected 
a magnificent monument, and bestowed on his 
family high honours and liberal rewards. 

To the memory of Hale, not a stone has been 
erected, nor an inscription, to preserve his name 
from oblivion.—Hgnnah Adams’ History of 
Vew England. 


DEATH OF THE YOUNG VOLUNTEER. 


Died he as the soldier joys to die, 

When the banner he follows is waving high, 

And from voices whose tones he remembers well, 
Loudly the cheers of wiumph swell ; 

Till victory’s shout on the free breeze floats, 

He hath caught its sound, ’mid the wild war notes, 
One flash of hope, his eyes grow dim— 

The land he hath served will remember him ? 


Died he as the patriot prays to rest, 

His labors all crown’d and his country blest; 
Garrulous age, his echo of fame, 

Repeating the proud and cherished name ; 
While the spirit of youth, like a charger stirred 
By the elarion’s swell at the glorious word, 
‘Thirsting for danger, and spurning at tear, 
Bounds to follow his hero’s career? 


He died, but not on the battle plain, 

Where laurels are freshened with erimson rain, 
Nor the rolling drum, nor fife’s shrill tone 

Nerved him to stifle the low death groan: 

Nor the clasp of a comrade his cold hand thrilled, 
And bade his heart leap ere its pulse was stilled, 
‘That a message of love from his lips should be borne 
To the fond friends who never might greet his return. 


He died and his memory passed away, 

Like the rainbow gleam from ‘the torrent’s spray: 
And ne’er at his country’s high triamphs was heard 
His name, that should be the signal word, 

When from learning’s halls, and bowers of mirth, 
Young genius at Freedom’s call, starts forth, 

And ye read in the fearless, flashing eve, 

He comes to the battle ‘*to do or die!” 


He died, and ’twas by the foeman’s hand, 

But not like a soldier, by ball or brand,— 

A felon’s fate was hisfearful doom! 

Yet gather young flow’rs to deck his tomb. 
Spring’s earliest bads—they shall emblems be 
‘Gf the hopes that wooed him to vietory— 

® bright they shone,—but there came a frown, 
And his sun in its morning light went down! 
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And he died, ans his.death was a bitter one, 

For taunting foes were gazing on; 

He heard their scorn on his loved land poured, 

Yet his fettered hand eould not grasp his sword. 

He stood beneath the fatal tree, 

And gazed an his cord undauntedly ! 

If there came a pang, it blanched not his cheek— 

And if the wish they had mocked, he disdained to 
speak. 


He died when the war-cloud was gathering fast, 

When havoe and horror were borne on the blast— 

But sure to the martyr of freedom is given 

A glance of the tutare when ripe for heaven— 

O .didst thou not see young Hale in that hour, 

The eagle’s broad pinions in pride and power, 

Bearing the banner of liberty, 

Shadow thy own land from séato sea? 

And didst thon nt feel, when pouring thy breath, 

That duty done plucks the sting trom death. 
Connenia, 


—p>—— 
THE TWO HOMES. 


BY MRS. HEMANS, 
Oh! if the soul immortal be, 
Is not its Jove immortal too? 
Seest thou my home ?—’Tis where yon woods are 
waving, 
In their dark richness, to the sunny air, 
Where yon blue stream, a thousand flower-banks 
laying, 
Leads down the hills a vein of light—’tis there ! 


Midst these green haunts how many a spring lies 
gleaming, 
Fringed with the yiolet, colour’d with the skies, 
My boyhood’s haunt through days of summer dream- 
ing, 
Under young leaves that shook with melodies. 


My home! the spirit of its love is breathing 
In every wind that plays across my track, 
From its white walls the very tendrils wreathing, 
Seem with soft links to draw the wanderer back. 


There Iam loved, there prayed for! there my mother 
Sits by the hearth with meekly thoughtful eye, 
There my young sisters wateh to greet their brother; 
Soon their glad footsteps down the path will fly! 


There in sweet strains of kindred musie blending, 
All the home voices meet at day’s decline ; 
One are those tones as from the heart ascending— 
There lnaghe my home. Sad stranger! where 's 
thine ! ; 


Ask’st thon of mine?—In solemn peace ’tis lying, 
Far o’er the deserts and the tombs away ; 

Tis where I, too, am loved, with love undying, _ 
And found hearts wait my step—but where are they: 


Ask where the earth’s departed have their «dwelling, 
Ask of the clouds, the stars, the trackless air;— 
[ know it not—yet trast the whisper, telling 
My lonely heart, that love unchanged is there. 


And what is home, and where, but with the loving! 
Happy thou art that so canst gaze on thine ! 

My spirit feels but in its weary roving, : 
That with the dead, where’er they be, is mine. 


Go to my home, rejoicing son and brother ! 
Bear in fresh gladness to the household scene, 
For me, too, watch the sister and the mother, 
I will believe, but dark seas roll between. 








Written for the Saturday Evening Post. 
THE HEMLOCK TREE. 

I challenge any person to point me to more 
varied and beautiful scenery than is presented 
to the admirer of nature, in the neighbourhood 
of the Green Mountains, in Vermont. Who that 
have beheld, can help admiring the grandeur of 
the Mountains, the beautiful arrangement of the 
numerous hills and vales, covered with flocks 
and herds, busy in cropping the luxuriant grass, 
or reposing in the friendly shade? (I speak of 
the season of summer.) The sublime appear- 
ance of the dark forest of hemlock and pine, 
and the softer beauty of groves of beach and 
maple? From the top of one of those hills, you 
may trace the course of the transparent rivers, 
winding their serpentine track along the valleys 
beneath, receiving constant additions from the 
purling streams, which perhaps spring from un. 
der your feet, and leaping joyously down the 
declivity, unite with the mass helow, with 
which it moves On in Sweet conjunction, to make 
a portion of the ‘‘briny deep.’ 

Who shall render justice to the scene under 
contemplation? Surely not your pen, answers 
my judgment! *fso you may as well proceed to 
the business for which you are keeping me from 
rest, at this unseasonable hour.”’ 

As my judgment is a personage whom I deem 
it most proper to hear to, I will immediately do 
az he has suggested to be most fit. 

A farmer, over whose head upwards of seven- 
ty winters had passed, was walking in the month 
of June, on the west side of one of those beau- 
tiful hills, with his grandson by his side: ‘‘An- 
con,’’? said he, ** look to the west, and tell me 
what of all the objects on the hill before us, 
most attracts your attention?”’ 

Anson glanced hastily over it, and answered, 
‘The Hemlock tree, sir, that is somuch larger 
than those that surround it!’’ 

‘* You have made a good selection!”’ said the 
old gentleman; and so he had, for it was lite- 
tally ** the pride of the wood, and prince among 
the neighbouring trees.’’? Preceding years had 
divested a few feet of its top of the usual foli- 
wge;on the extreme point of which sat 
“The bird of our banner—the free bird, that braves 
“When the battle is there, all the wrath of the waves,” 

Below, limbs thickly covered with perennial 
green, protruded in almost every direction from 
ihe massive trunk, gently waving in the breeze. 

‘Come, Anson,’’ said the old gentleman, 
“lead me to the shade of yonder beach tree, 
where, enjoying its protection from the sun, I 
will tell you an adventure of my younger days, 
which happened near the tree you have consi- 
dered most worthy of notice.”’ 

Anson leaped at the request, and in antici- 
pation of a fich treat, did as his grandfather de- 
tired, 

The old gentleman sat down on a rock, took 
a fresh quid of what he called ‘* home made to- 
baceo,”’ and resting his hands on the top of his 
staff, thus began:— 

“When I first came from Connecticut to this 
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country, nearly the whole state was an entire 
forest. There had never been an axe struck 
into a tree on the land that now comprises this 
township. I was one and twenty a few days be- 
fore I took leave of my parents to look for a 
place to settle down for life. Having heard of 
the fertility of the land in Vermont, I determin- 
ed to come and see for myself, whether the re- 
ports we heard of it were true. Equipped with 
a gun, ammunition, and knapsack full of provi- 
sions, I commenced my journey. It was the 
twenty-fifth of May, when people had generally 
finished their spring’s work,—and many of my 
neighbours were going ‘ up country.’ 

Tim. Johnson and Lem. Morse, started with 
me—each of them had a gun, for we knew not 
what enemies we might encounter: the bears 
and wolves were as plenty then as are squirrels 
and woodchucks now; and what was worse, we 
were in danger of being ambuscaded by the In- 
dians, many of whom were hostile to all whites. 

The first night, we lodged in a log house in 
the Bay State ;* the next two we were obliged to 
encamp in the woods, without any shelter; the 
fourth, we came to a little settlement near Con- 
necticut River, about forty miles in the state of 
New Hampshire. There we rested until noon 
next day, and then set off for the river—made a 
raft of logs and bark, and without much difficul- 
ty, as the stream ran very slow, reached the 
Vermont side. But I am giving you a history 
of my journey, rather than telling the story [ 
preposed to,’’ said the old man, checking him- 
self, and wiping the big drops of sweat from his 
face with a checkered linen handkerchief. 


‘Do finish the story, grandpa,”’’ said the im- 
patient youngster at his feet, ‘‘do finish the 
story, I love to hear you so well!’? ‘* Well,’’ 
continued he, ‘* passing over the remainder of 
the journey; about three o’clock the next day 
we found ourselves on the top of the hill behind 
us, Much pleased with the situation of the 
land, we concluded to reconnoitre a few miles 
round, to ascertain whether it was well watered, 
determined, if it was, to settle here in preference 
to any yet seen. We parted, with the under- 
standing that I should fire my gun as a signal 
to collect together. 


I came down near where we now sit—passed 
through the hollow below, and ascended the hill 
over against us, following the brook that runs 
down it. When I had nearly reached the top, 
I saw the knoll on which the Hemlock tree 
stands; and to have a better view, was stepping 
towards it, when accidentally looking up, I saw 
upon one of the lower limbs of the same tree, a 
monstrous catamount! If ever I was more scar- 
ed, I shall soon tell youwhen, and how. Well, 
there sat old pussy on a large limb, looking at 
me with a pair of eyes that shone like fire; I 
thought I saw sparks fly from them when she 
lashed her sides with her long tail. I am sure 
she showed her teeth; they were as white as 
snow, and as long—half as long as my finger.— 


* Massachusetts. 
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I saw it would not answer to stop long to con- 
sider, and I believe I did not, for [ soon felt the 
gun kick my shoulder, then heard the report— 
the beast uttered a scream, and lay kicking and 
scratching upon the ground, not more than three 
paces from me. Seeing she was not dead, I was 
in the act of knocking out her brains with a 
club, when, of all the noises or yells that ever 
reached my ears! A whoop rang through the 
forest, and looking round, I saw an Indian in 
his hunting dress, with his bow drawn, ready to 
plant an arrow in my bosom. I expected that 
my days, like Belshazzar’s, of old, were number- 
ed, and very nearly finished; and bidding adieu 
io all things on earth, resigned myself to God 
for keeping, until the great day of accounts.— 
An arrow whistled by my head—‘* Whoo!”’ said 
the Indian, and leaped towards me—a ray of 
hope thrilled in my breast, being raised by the 
probability of holding out with the son of the 
wilderness, until my friends, alarmed by the re- 
port of the gun, should arrive and rescue me. 


When he had got within a few feet of me, I 
threw myself upon the ground close to him—he 
stumbled heels over head over me. I endeavour- 
ed to improve the opportunity thus offered to 
dispatch him, but he was on his feet by the time 
it was. We grappled, and had it rough and tum- 
ble, among stubs and stones—over logs and 
brushwood—at the stde-hold and back-hold, 
eatch and hang—such a game of wrestling I ne- 
ver had before, or wish to have again. Thanks 
to Lem. Morse for learning me how to take the 
hip lock; if he had not I don’t know but we 
should have wrestled till this time, for neither 
of us could get the least advantage till [ thought 
me.of that; but the moment I did, I gave hima 
trip which laid the old fellow sprawling under 
me immediately. 


I took his knife from his belt—O! what a look 
of despair was upon his countenance! His sharp 
dark eyes flew about in their sockets—he gnash- 
ed his teeth together hard enough to divide a 
ten-penny nail—but, thinks [, its good enough 
for you; you would have killed me had it lain in 
your power; and I raised the knife to strike it 
to his heart, when Tim and Lem. hove in sight. 
I dropped the knife, considering my life no 
longer in danger, but held him until they came 
up, when each took one of his arms, giving me 
an opportunity to take breath. I tried to talk 
with him, but could not understand any of his 
expressions, He looked up to where the animal 
had been seated, and made motions like shooting 
with a bow; by which I supposed that he had 
been watching, and was about to shoot her, 
when I, to save my life, knocked her from her 
roost. As he manifested a disposition for peace, 
we let him loose. He immediately picked up 
his seattered implements of war—made a cour- 
teous bow, and bounded from our sight. 

‘* What became of the cat?”’ inquired Anson, 
who had listened with intense interest to the 
adventures and hair-breadth escapes of his 
much loved grandfather. 





‘*Do you know the old fur cap that I wear 
the winter, Anson?’’ 

‘** Yes, Sir,’’ was the reply. 

‘*That,’’ returned the old man, “is the cat’, 
skin; but is it not time you were after the 
cows?’? 

**Yes, Sir, and here’s my hand,”’ said the filial 
child, and they walked hand in hand to the neat 
little farm house the old gentleman had built 
thirty years before. ‘They arrived at the door 


in 


just as Anson’s father and elder brothers came 


home from work. 

** You don’t know what grandpa has told me, 
brothers,’’ said Anson. Then casting a significant 
glance to the old man, he hied away after the 
cows, thinking of the pleasure he should have 
while his sisters were milking, in telling them 
the story of the Hemlock Tree. 

PENDENNIS. 
——<-—— 
From the London Court Journal. 
EUROPEAN COURTS—ST. PETERSBURG. 

There is a strong contrast between the Courts 
of Sweden and St. Petersburg, with many deli- 
cate shades of difference arising from obvious 
causes. The personal friendship of Alexander 
for Napoleon, and his subsequent influence on 
the overthrow of the Napoleon dynasty, enabled 
him to develop the Russian Court in a manner 
unprecedented. The Court of Russia had been 
irregular, unequal, and even barbarous, under 
Peter; it was a cclossal harem under Catherine: 
a scene of savage caprice, and of Oriental ser- 
vility extorted by terror, under Paul; but under 
the late Emperor Alexander it rose to refine- 
ment, luxury, and splendour, and included fea- 
tures unlike those of any other Courts in Europe. 
Gernadotte did not affect to despise splendour, 
or court ceremonies: he seemed unconscious of 
their existence. The Emperor Alexander, on 
the contrary, was elaborate in his attention to 
both, asthe studies of his youth, and as engines 
ofa government. The former had the frank- 
ness of a gentleman; whilst the frank good-na- 
ture of the latter was displayed with the cour- 
teous condescension of a sovereign; the one was 
an individual, the other a part of a species.— 
The Swedish sovereign went through all his 
functions as a business perfectly natural to hin, 
from his talents enabling him to see the neces 
sity or utility of each case; the estimable 
Alexander went through his as a duty, in which 
he had been disciplined by a long and sever¢ 
course of instruction in moral and _ political sci- 
ence. In his family he was aflectionate ané 
amiable in the extreme; in private societies he 
was kind, but rather affable than social; he had 
a hurried frankness, with a sort of chivalri¢ 
bearing and military decision which made it im- 
possible to forget either the sovereign in the 
man, or the man in the sovereign. On_ publit 
occasions, however, no sovereign could bette! 
show himself ‘* every inch a king.’’ 

I was invited to a royal levee at St. Peter 
burg, and to the ball and supper which followed 
it; but not even my familiarity (if I may use th 














expression) with the Arch Duke Nicholas and 
the Empress Mother, could prevent this person- 
al invitation being partially founded on my mi- 
jitary rank; for in Russia every thing is either 
military or bureauism. ‘The Emperor’s invita- 
tion was to Monsieur ————; but it spoke of 
Monsieur as a military employe of his Britannic 
Majesty. On arriving at the Palace in a coach 
and four, (the minimum of equipage in St. Pe. 
tersburg,) did I (as at the Court of Stockholm) 
wander through arcades, galleries, corridors, 
saloons, as silent as the pictures and statues 
which ornamented them, until my John Bull 
temper was Jost in despair of finding any body 
to conduct me to the King. No: they order 
these things differently at St. Petersburg. I was 
set down at the great entrance to the Palace 
from the quay. The carriage door was thrown 
open, and the steps put down with a fury which 
put our English iron-work to a severe test. In- 
stantly a huge wave of black ostrich feathers 
seemed rolling towards me. It was an army— 
a whole host of meneurs, in scarlet liveries and 
caps covered with ostrich plumes. In Russia no 
man gets out of his carriage, at least in winter 
—he is lifted out; but my English habits never 
submitted to this. On the present occasion, 
however, | was taken by surprise—overpowered 
by flank movements; still I made a sturdy John 
Bull resistance. It was a drawn battle between 
the English Colonel and the Russian smeneurs; 
and I got into the Palace in a shuffiing, hobbling, 
nondescript struggle, which would have made 
Spanish lackeys cross themselves, and English 
footmen either awkwardly civil, or insolently 
merry. These meneurs conducted me through 
an almost endless labyrinth of apartments, filled 
with troops, I believe of almost every uniform 
under heaven. There was the tall, unshorn, 
bushy-headed Cossack, with his short jacket, 
hage trowsers, and quilted vest; there was the 
hussar and heavy dragoon, the cuirassier, foot 
soldier, and several companies of the ‘‘chevalier 
guard.’? Some of these were remarkably fine 
nien, splendidly accoutered; and the coup d’e@il 
reminded me of the best days of the Emperor 
Napoleon; but it was more varied and Oriental. 


The troops feli in, and presented arms as I 
passed, I at length came to a hall of colossal 
dimensions, where I was received with great 
pomp by two officers of state. Here I remained 
a short time, when a host of what were to me 
nondescript persons were ushered into the hall. 
They seemed a sample of every nation on earth, 
not excluding the turbaned Turk, and the Per- 
sian with his crimson tiara festooned with more 
diamonds than cupidity herself (she is a lady) 
could wish for. 1 soon recognized this as the 
corps diplomatique; and presently, to my great 
| J9y, Saw our own worthy Ambassador amongst 
them. By the by, though full dressed, they 
were allin boots: and let me observe, in pass- 
‘ng, how glad we military men would be of the 
)rivilege, now granted to naval officers, of ap- 
pearing in boots at the levees at St. James’s. 
vas getting sociable, when two officers of 
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state very pompously conducted us to another 
hall, where, in the manner of our grandfathers, 
they ranged the whole of us in lines, placing 
each man according to hisrank. Though tall 
and portly, and furrowed with the effects of grim 
visaged war, I had to stand below a short, thin, 
pale, effeminate dandy; the Duke de : 
who had enjoyed the friendship of so many so- 
vereigns—Napoleon almost alone excepted. 1 
stood digesting the venom of my spleen, when 
two folding doors were thrown open, and there 
entered one of the most splendid and numerous 
ofany cortege I had ever witnessed. This preceded 
the entrance of the reigning Empress, the Em- 
press Mother, the Grand Duchess Nicholas, the 
princess of Wirtemberg, the Queen and princess of 
Georgia, and a numerous suite of female atten- 
dants. The Empress mother was very richly dress- 
ed, and her tall, commanding figure gave eflect to 
ornaments under which a diminutive person 
must have seemed buried. The royal party 
passed down our line, saying to each person a 
few complimentary phrases, according to his 
rank and pretensions. [| had the honour of 
kissing the Empress’ hands, and of receiving the 
same inquiries and congratulations to which I 
had been accustomed at other Courts. My dia- 
logue with the Emperor was merely consonant 
to the programine of Court introductions, which, 
when they are matters of form, are nearly simi- 
lar throughout Europe. The Emperor, how- 
ever, conversed with me a little upon his anx- 
iety to speak the English language. His man- 
ner, I thought, was bruspue; and he seemed im- 
patient to getrid of the whole scene, asa waste 
of time. 


At half past 7 o’clock, I repaired to the ball. 
The two immense halls (St. George’s and the 
Whitehall) were decorated, I thought, with great 
taste, and the illumination was brilliant. The 
royal family entered precisely at 8 o’clock; and 
after the Emperor and Empress had walked a 
polonaise with several persons of distinetion, 
waltzing and quadrilles were generally amongst 
the company. St. George’s Hall was laid out 
with card and chess tables—the throne was at 
the top of this colossal hall, and at each side 
was a huge recess filled with a more than Ori- 
ental profusion of golden plate. Some of the 
salvers and vases seem to have been made fora 
race of giants. ‘Refreshments were served from 
these recesses by servants who were concealed, 
About five hundred persons were present. It 
was the middle of winter in this horrible cli- 
mate; and yet we approached the supper rooms 
through avenues and alleys of foliage,—the 
orange and lemon trees covered with fruit. The 
immensely long tables were almost redundantly 
ornamented with gold and silver plate, huge 
and massive in the extreme; whilst a profusion 
of beautiful exotic flowers were enjoyed by me 
the more, from reflecting upon the intensity of 
cold, and almost eternity of snow, whieh be. 
numbed all my faculties in the open air. 

The Empress and Dowager Empress went 
round to several of the tables, conversing with 
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the guests. The Dowager Empress spoke fami- 
liarly to every person at our table, and asked me 
(what I thought a singular question) how I liked 
the supper, and the decorations; and if I did 
not think the entertainment magnificent? The 
latter question was certainly outre; but, fortu- 
nately, the only polite answer it admitted was 
no tax upon my conscience. The supper and 
wines had been excellent, the whole of the ar- 
rangements equally so, and the scene altogether 
magnificent in the extreme. But there was one 
singular exception to the refinement and delicacy 
which had characterized all I had witnessed.— 
The royal family left the hall, after having been 
at table about 45 minutes. I was entirely ab- 
sorbed in looking at the train of lovely women 
passing from the hall, and especially the last 
who passed through the folding doors, a young, 
beautiful and swan-like figure—a maid of honor, 
to whom the Empress mother had spoken several 
times in the evening, in a manner peculiarly 
kind and graci wis. In this profound abstraction 
I stood, as the folding doors closed upon this 
delicate sample of feminine loveliness, excelling 
the whole line of beauty, titled, proud, and 
decorated with fastidious taste, and in all the 
splendor of jewellery. In an instant, a Babel of 
horrible sounds burst upon my ear. A Russian 
elbow, huge and green in gold, was thrust in 
my cheek; arms were as rapidly thrust over my 
shoulder and head; some hundred hands were in 
violent contortions upon the table—stars, and 
ribbands, and gold laced coats, were in contact 
with chickens, tongues and sauces, Wax can- 
dles were seized from the splendid chandeliers; 
and if the darkness which succeeded the almost 
solar illuminations, hid the offensive scene, it 
also increased my ideas of personal danger. 


And what was this struggle of footmen and 
peers, of grooms and generals, of ambassadors, 
Cossacks, dandies, and guests from every part of 
Europe?—Whence arose this grand conflict which 
created a community of goods, and a confusion 
of all ranks?—It was the struggle for the rem- 
nants of the feast, legalized and customary, upon 
the royal family leaving the hall—a custom as- 
suredly ‘‘more honored in the breach than in the 
observance.’? ‘Thank Heaven! I retired with- 
out a fraction of the spoil. I ventured to express 
my surprise at this remnant of barbarism to 
Prince A , and, in justification of his country, 
he replied, ‘*‘What has appeared at a royal fete | 
cannot be used again by the royal family, and is | 
the perquisite of the servants.’ Mais, mon 
cher Prince,’’ said I, ‘‘why then despoil the ser- 
vants of their prerogative, for princes, lords, and 
generals were struggling with footmen for bon- 
bons, bouquets and greasy remnants.’’ ‘‘C’est 
vrai,’’ rejoined prince A—; ‘‘but the Russian no- 
blesse prize whatever has belonged to the royal 
family; and if I can gain a bonbon, a valuable 
exotic, or quelque petit bijou, what a source of 
pride—what an honorable distinction for a niece, 
sister, or cousin, who was not at the fete!’’ 

[ reiterated the words pride and honorable— 
{ know not in what tone; but I am sure | must 
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have looked, at least like Hamlet, when he y 
tered the ‘** horrible, horrible, most horrible,” 
The Prince understood my gesture; and quietly 
putting his hand upon my shoulder, he said with 
a quiet naivete, ‘* You English have odd notions 
—we won’t dispute; let us join the ladies,” 
We did rejoin them; but in their presence I felt 
as a gentleman degraded by the scene to which 
I had been, if not a party, a witness, and, asa 
freeman, I felt more debased by the argument by 
which they justify these-things in Russia. How. 
ever, we joined the ladies. The stately, intel- 
lectual, and beneficent Empress Mother spoke 
to me for five minutes and honored me by ex- 
pressing a permission, almost a wish, that | 
should visit her charitable tnatitutions.-—She 
even condescended to intimate that she would 
be obliged to me for my candid observations upon 
them: “6 Observations,” she added, ** include 
objections, for we can improve only by a know. 
ledge ofimperfections. It is not personal grati- 
fication, it is utility im its nfost extensive sense, 
we ought to seek.” 

The then, but now no longer, reigning Em- 
press, addreaged me in a few complimentary 
phrases. I will not say they were common place. 
They were, I thought, intellectually turned; and 
they were delivered in a manner peculiarly her 
ewn. It was not altogether courtly, as farasi 
am acquainted with courts; but it spoke the kind, 
intellectual, and high minded lady, 

After the royal family had retired—what a 
scene ensued!—Wrapped up—ensconced—en- 
veloped—pshaw! there is no word to express 


what it was; but we were surrounded and half 


buried in skins, furs, and cloaks, and delivered 
in these swaddling clothes to our abodes; at least 
I was to mine, and luckily I was so, for that 
night the thermometer (Fahrenheit) was 14 de- 
grees below freezing point. Ishuil never forget 
the cold. I have all the reminiscences of 14 
degrees below Zero, warm in my imagination to 
this day. 
snsgnenseniatillibneieeiiaiti 

THE LAST DAY OF GRACE. 
Ye Powers! 

That dreadful note!—Day of doom. 

I awoke in the morning before the usual time 
My sleep had little of quiet. I dreamed of duns 
and Deputy Sheriffs. I was no better off when 
I awoke, for my note was to be paid off by two 
o’clock, ‘and my pockets were empty. I put on 
my clothes. Dressing is bad enough at any time; 
but dressing when you have a note to pay be- 
fore night is horrible. Every thing goes wrong. 
You fasten the wrong buttons, stick pins in your 
flesh, and twist your clothes villainously out 0! 
shape. 

At breakfast nothing was better. The coffee 
was scalding hot; the toast fell into my lap, but- 
tered side down, (N ankeens on.) No appetite. 
Felt dyspeptical. Thought of my note—tw? 
o’clock it must be paid. 

‘{ have a whole forenoon, at least, before me, 
said I, as I sallied forth, intending to make 4 
desperate offort to raise the money by borrow 
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ing. *Mr. Q——, my dear friend, I have four 
hundred dollars to raise this forenoon, all which 
| must borrow.’ 

But Mr. Q——had no cash. As to money, it 
was all sunk to the bottom of the sea, he believ- 
ed. The banks would not discount. Horrible 
words! I had as lief hear it thunder as ‘the banks 
won’t discount.’ 

So] went to Mr. X. and Mr. W. and Mr. Z. 
Notadollar. Hard times. People failing, banks 
won’t discount, 

‘Then nothing remains for me,’ said I, ‘but to 
go to Sharp the broker.’ ‘This wasa worthy who 
assisted needy gentlemen at critical times, out of 

ure friendship. 

The rascal knew I was in search of him, as he 
stood talking with somebody at the corner of 
Congress street. I shambled about near him, 
now trying to catch his.eye, and now glancing 
at the dial in the Old State House, the hands of 
which moved with fearful rapidity towards the 
point beyond which there was no salvation of 
credit. What could he be talking about so long? 
It was strange he could not see ine. 

After waiting a long time, I succeeded in 
catching him as he pretended to be moving off. 
‘Mr. Sharp,’ said I, ‘have you any money to- 
day’? 

‘Notadollar. I overdrew my cash aceount 
at the Bank yesterday. Never saw such a time 
fur money.’ 

‘If the thing be possible,’ said I, ‘I should 
like to have a note cashed.’ 

‘Ahem!’ said he, ‘ money is money now; I 
bave asum to raise myself, but if you are in 
urgent want of this 

‘So much so,’ answered I, ‘ that if it were for 
my own particular use, I could not want it 
more.’ 

‘] think,? said he, ‘ that I know a man who 
can do it for you, a particular acquaintance of 
mine—(very particular, I dare say, thought I) 
i'll step over the way andsee him. Call on me 
in ten minutes.’ 

‘Very well,’ said I, and walked off. 

My worthy friend saw me out of sight, and 
then went into his office and sat down. Pre- 
sently I cane in. I knew very well what he 





Was about to say. 


‘I have been to see the person I spoke of,’ 
said he, * but could not find him. Wait a mo- 
ment, and I will try again?’ I sat down, and 
Mr. Sharp walked up the street, took a turn 
round the Old State House, and came back. 

‘Ah, I have found him,’ said he, ‘ but he is 
(1 looked at my watch.) 

‘Cannot he do it at all,’ asked I. 

‘Why, ye-es, but he demands 14 per cent. 
for cashing your note at 30 days.’ 

I looked at my watch again—it wanted ten 


' Minutes of two; I Jeoked at my obliging and 
' Conscientious friend. 


‘ There is no remedy,’ 
thought I, ‘when a man is between the devil 
and the deep sea.’—*‘ Here is my note, Mr. 


; Sharp,’ 


‘You have made so hard a bargain with 
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him,’ said he, ‘that I ought not to ask any 
thing for my trouble.’ ‘How generous, thought 
I, ‘but as I must provide for my family’— 
(* Your family must be horse leeches,’ thought 
I; ‘if they want providing at this rate,’ ‘I must 
have five dollars for my trouble.’ 

There was no remedy again, so five doliars 
more went. I got to the bank one minute be- 
fore two. Coming away I saw a great monster 
of a dog, with a poor miserable half-starved 
puppy under his paw, squeezing the breath out 
of his body. 

‘ There’s a broker and his customer,’ thought 
I.— Boston Mercury. 








ae AES 
WI? AND SENTIMENT. 


Napoleon never shrunk from allusionsto his 
origin; and an adroit reference to his early life 
was one of the surest modes of conciliating him. 
At the famous interview at Erfurt, when dining 
with the Emperor of Russia and an e/ite of kings, 
he began asentence with, ‘‘When I was anen- 
sign in the regiment of la Fere,’’ M. de Bausset, 
who stood facing the royal diners, within a few 
feet, tells us, that these words produced a lively 
emotion among the crowned heads; a shudder, 
we suppose, ran from one end of the line to the 
other, to think of the lump of illegitimacy they 
were cringing to. 








PictureEs OF FATHER AND Son.—An old 
woman, who showed the house and pictures ‘at 
Towcester, expressed herself in these remark- 
able words:—‘* that is Sir Robert Farmer; he 
lived in the country, took care of his estate, 
built this house, and paid for it; managed well, 
saved money, and died rich;—that is his son; 
he was made a lord, took a place at court, 
spent his estate, and died a beggar.’’ 





On the first production of Gretry’s ‘Richard 
Ceur de Lion, at Drury Lane, on the 20th of 
October, 1786, John Kemble himself played 
Richard, and sang the songs. At one of the 
rehearsals of this piece, it appeared that Kemble 
had acquired the tune of the principal song 
pretty correctly, but that he was sadly deficient 
in the time; on which Mr. Shaw, the leader, 
exclaimed with impatience, ‘‘Mr. Kemble, that 
really wont do—you murder the time!’’—** Well, 
Mr. Shaw,’’ said Kemble, with his usual solem- 
nity, ‘‘itis better to murder time outright, thar 
to be always beating it, as you are!”’ 





FEMALE SOCIETY. 

He who speaks lightly of female society is a 
numskull or a knave! the former not having 
sense enough to discern its benefits, and the lat- 
ter hating the restraint it lays on his vices.—. 
Modern Writer. 

USEFUL REMARK. 

An uncultivated mind, like unmanured growng, 

will soon be overrun with weeds. 
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Cooke, after rehearsing The Gainester with 
Mr. Cooper, in America, said to Mr. Dunlap, his 

* manager, and afterwards Biographer, ‘ I'll tell 
you what: Tom and I were not very clear at re- 
hearsal this morning. I hope we shall not do 
to-night as Kemble and I did in this same play. 
We played a scene of the thirdact in the second. 

I was frightened out of my wits. ‘ We’re 
wrong,’ says 1; ‘ Go on,’ says he; and we went 
through it. When we came off, I exclaimed, 
g * Do you know what we have done? We have 
played a scene of the third act.” ‘ I know it,’ 
says John, very coldly.—* And what shall we do 
in the third act?’—‘ Play the second;’ and so we 
did. But the best of the joke was, that the 





papers never found it out.”’ iG 
a A man may have a thousand intimate ac- 
a quaintances, and not a friend among them 
Ey all. If you have one friend think yourself 


yl happy. 
COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 

a SHE. 

You men are angels while you woo the maid, 
4 But devils when the marriage vow is said. 
HE. 

The change, good Wife is easily forgiven, 
We find ourselves in hell instead of Heaven. 











4 MAJ. GEN. ANTHONY WAYNE. 

A Redeeming our promise, we this week make 
708, copious quotations from the memoir of General 
ag Wayne, publishing in the PHiLapEeupHra Li- 
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A remarkable intelligent lady, who recollects 
General Wayne before the Revolutionary War, 
when serving in a civil capacity as an officer of the 
county, gave this sketch of him:—**I was then 
a little girl of nine or ten years old, but I re- 
member him well, as he appeared at my father’s, 
with several other persons, on business of the 
eounty. His form and figure were noble—his 
manners graceful, and I remember as he used 
to ascend the stairs where the commissioners 
sat, there was a lightness of step and a dignity 


Sa 


forget. At table Mr. Wayne carved the tur- 
key: can see him as it were now, carefully 
tucking in the rufiles that were over his hands, for 





ta he dressed in the most elegant fashion of the olden 
iz times, and when he applied the carving knife, 


vie the bird seemed to fall apart without effort. 
qh “He was a mansevere in application while 
we business was transacting; but that over, he was 
full of humor, and sang his song with the mer- 
riest of the company.’’— Village Record. 








* 


‘ The late Dr. Nisbet, celebrated for his pro- 
found erudition and ready wit, being asked how 
hee. he would define modern philosophy or infidelity, 
ata replied, ‘it consists in believing every thing 
vie but the truth, and that in exact proportion to 
1 te the worst of evidenec; or, to use the language 

Fr of the poet, in making windows to shut out the 

ay) light, and passages to lead to nothing.’’ 

ii 


THE C: 


LSHKEY.« 


THE WAY TO WEALTH. 

The property acquired by the late Mr. Coutts 
the rich banker, was the produce of a long life 
of honest industry, and strict attention to busi. 
ness; in this, perhaps, he had few equals. On 
one occasion, when a gentleman, who had been 
one of his school-fellows, came to town, Mr, 
Coutts invited him to dinner; and a large party 
was assembled to do him honour. The next 
day the gentleman had some business to trans- 
act at Mr. Coutts’s banking house, when there 
was a penny in change due to Mr.: Coutts. 
‘Well,’ said the gentleman, ‘1 shall not give 
you that.’ ‘I must have it,’ said Mr. Coutts, 
‘Why,’ said his astonished friend, ‘how singular 
is this!? Yesterday you gave me a dinner which 
must have cost £100; and to-day you will not 
give me a penny!’ ‘True,’ replied Mr. Coutts; 
‘and it is my being rigidly correct with matters 
of business, that enabled me to give you a din- 
ner.” Her late Majesty, Queen Charlotte, who 
kept cash with Mr. Coutts, sent notice that she 
should withdraw it in three days. Mr. Coutts 
sent an answer, presenting his humble duty,and 
assuring her Majesty ‘that to withdraw half a 
million of money from the house of Thomas 
Coutts, and Co., three hours notice was all that 
was necessary.’ It is almost superfluous to add, 
her Majesty, after this communication from 
the principal, did not withdraw her confidence. 
—London Sun. 


COL. ETHAN ALLEN. 

We have heard one anecdote of Allen which 
we believe has not yet been in print. Mr, B. an 
attorney of Vermont, once received from some 
person in Boston a note of hand for 602. against 
Allen for collection. It being inconvenient for 
him at that time to pay the note, it was sued. 
When the case came on for trial, Allen employ- 





in his air, very imposing, which I shall never | 


ed a lawyer to get the action continued until ke 
could raise money to settle the demand, and ac- 
cordingly the attorney, as the readiest means of 
accomplishing his object, determined to deny 
the genuineness of the signature. This would 
oblige the plaintiff to produce the witness ‘o 
|the note; who residing in Boston, could not 
easily be brought forward on the imstant; the 
ellect of the man@uvre would be to cause the 
plaintiff to postpone the trial till next court. 

When the case was called, it happened that 
Allen was in a remote part of the court house, 
and, to his utter astonishment, heard his lawyer 
gravely deny the signature of the note. Wit! 
long and fierce strides he rushed through the 
crowd, and, confronting the amazed ‘* Limb ©! 
the law,’’ rebuked him in a voice of thunder— 
Mr. ———, I did not hire you to come her 
and lie—that is a true note—I signed it—I'l 
swear to it—and [’ll pay it. I want no shuflling, 
I want time. What I employed you for was"? 
get this business put over to the next court—n 
| to come here and lie and juggle about it’?—TH 
“result was that the postponement of the clail 
was amicably arranged between the two Jaw- 
yers.— Bos, Lit. Gaz, 
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“What a tide of language, what a flow of 
words has our parson!”’ said Mr. Oar, the water- 
man, to his ’prentice. ‘‘Aye, master, and I’m al- 
ways on the look out for high water directly he 
pegins.’? ‘*High water, Jack!’’ quoth Mr. Oar. 
“Yes, master, you know the tide stops flowing 
when it is high water,’’ replied Jack. 


INVOCATION TO SLEEP. 
Emblem of death! ah, soothing balmy sleep! 
Friend of my pillow, o’er my eye-lids creep! 
Soft jet me slumber—gently breathing sigh, 
Live without hfe, and without dying die, 


THE VOYAGE OF LIFE. 
Be this your maxim—still to others do, 
As you would wish that they should do to you; 
So spend your life, that at its awful close, 
You may survey the part with calm repose; 
So act through life, that at its closing scene, 
You may survey the past with soul serene. 





POWER OF LOVE. 
Concluding lines of Sheridan’s epilogue to the play 
of the Rivals. 
‘The poorest peasant of the poorest soil, 
The child of poverty and heir to toil, 
Early from radiant love’s impartial light 
Steals one sma/ll spark to cheer this world of night, 
Dear spark! that oft thro’ winter’s chilling woes, 
Is all the warmth his little cottage knows.’ 





CYNICAL SAYINGS. 

Experience is a sad destroyer of the love of 
human nature. The wise man builds few hopes 
upon kindness, and none at all upon gratitude. 
Why isit that the latter amiable feelings seldom 
exist inthe bosoms of what the world calls 
great men?—Becayse pride forbids it. 

Shakspeare tells us that pity is ever nobler 
than revenge. Right, but there is very little 
true nobility in the world. 

A handsome man is said to possess, by his 
comely exterior, a letter of recommendation to 
society. Written characters are false to a pro- 
verb. 

When aman tells you he hates liars, believe 
him; “two of a trade can never agree.”’ 

The ‘‘jolly fellow,’? (another word for a 
drunkard) gives away one half of his life for the 
sake of spending the other half in a perpetual 
fever. 

All that is really original in literature, it is 

said, might be comprised in about eight folio 
volumes, How many great geniuses then have 
been immortalized for stealing cleverly. 
_ He who lends money purely to oblige a friend 
sa bold man; but he who encourages his wife 
to dress finely, is a bolder. It is a proof of con- 
idence in either case; one often ends in a quar- 
tel; the other ends in something worse. 

The happiness a man derives from money isin 
Proportion to his liberality. A poor man who 
thinks he can afford to give his mite feels richer 
than the miser who will not give any thing.— 
Extravagance is to liberality what a deluge is 


Po genial rain, the one ruins—the other bene- 
ts. 





Wit, to be agreeable, should be personally 
satirical. .We lke to have a brilliant light 
thrown on any body we are examining, but it is 
by no means agreeable to have a strong reflec- 
tion thrown into our faces. 

An acquaintance who is always reminding 
you of the disagreeables by which you are 
surrounded, is like the old woman’s barometer, 
(the corns on her toes) which twitch her when 
the weather is going to be foul; and such ac- 
quaintances are like the corns in an other respect, 
that is, the sooner you cut them the better. 

CoNTENTMENT is a pearl of great price; 
and whoever procures it at the expense of ten 
thousand desires, makes a wise and happy pur- 
chase. 

Pitch upon that course of life which is the 
most excellent; and habit will render it the most 
delightful. 





A person complimented his friend on the libe- 
rality he had displayed in equipping his son for 
his travels, and added, ‘‘before a young man 
travels, Sir, he believes all Frenchmen to be 
monkeys, and Russians to be bears.’’ ‘*And 
when he has travelled,’ replied the father, ‘*I 
believe he discovers himself to be an ass, at 
least I have made such discovery.’’ 








METEOROLOGICAL GBSERVATIONS 
FOR AUGUST, 1829, 
Taken at Murfreesborough, within one mile of the 
centre of the State of ‘Tennessee. 
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hearsal this morning. 


Cooke, after rehearsing The Gainester with 
Mr. Cooper, in America, said to Mr. Dunlap, his 
manager, and afterwards Biographer, ‘‘ 1’ll tell 
you what: Tom and I were not very clear at re- 
I hope we shall not do 
to-night as Kemble and I did in this same play. 
We played a scene of the thirdact in the second. 
i was frightened out of my wits. ‘ We’re 
wrong,’ says 1; ‘ Go on,’ says he; and we went 
through it. When we came off, I exclaimed, 
* Do you know what we have done? We have 
played a scene of the third act.” ‘ I know it,’ 
says John, very coldly.—* And what shall we do 
in the third act??—* Play the second;’ and so we 
did. But the best of the joke was, that the 
papers never found it out.’’ it 





A man may have a thousand intimate ac- 
quaintances, and not a friend among them 
all. If you have one friend think yourself 
happy. 


ee 


COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 
SHE. 
You men are angels while you woo the maid, 
But devils when the marriage vow is said. 
HE. 
The change, good Wife is easily forgiven, 
We find ourselves in hell instead of Heaven. 
MAJ. GEN. ANTHONY WAYNE. 

Redeeming our promise, we this week make 
eopious quotations from the memoir of General 
Wayne, publishing in the PHILADELPHIA Lt- 
TERARY CAsKET:— 

A remarkable intelligent lady, who recollects 
General Wayne before the Revolutionary War, 
when serving in a civil capacity as an officer of the 
county, gave this sketch of him:—‘‘I was then 
a little girl of nine or ten years old, but I re- 
member him well, as he appeared at my father’s, 
with several other on business of the 
county. His form and figure were noble—his 





persons, 


to ascend the stairs where the commissioners 
sat, there was a lightness of step and a dignity 
in his air, very imposing, which I shall never 
forget. At table Mr. Wayne carved the tur- 
key: Tecan see him as it were now, carefully 
tucking in the ruffles that were over his hands, for 
he dressed in the most elegant fashion of the olden 
times, and when he applied the carving knife, 
the bird seemed to fall apart without effort. 

“He was a mansevere in application while 
business was transacting; but that over, he was 
full of humor, and sang his song with the mer- 
riest of the company.’’— Village Record. 





4 


The late Dr. Nisbet, celebrated for his pro- 
found erudition and ready wit, being asked how 
he would define modern philosophy or infidelity, 
replied, ‘* it consists in believing every thing 
but the truth, and that in exact proportion to 
the worst of evidenee; or, to use the language 
of the poet, in making windows to shut out the 
light, and passages to lead to nothing.’’ 








THE CASKET. 


THE WAY TO WEALTH. 

The property acquired by the late Mr. Coutts 
the rich banker, was the produce of a long |if¢ 
of honest industry, and strict attention to busi. 
ness; in this, perhaps, he had few equals. Qn 
one occasion, when a gentleman, who had been 
oneof his school-fellows, came to town, Mr, 
Coutts invited him to dinner; and a large party 
was assembled to do him honour. The next 
day the gentleman had some business to trans- 
act at Mr. Coutts’s banking house, when there 
was a penny in change due to Mr.: Coutts, 
‘Well,’ said the gentleman, ‘1 shall not give 
you that.’ ‘I must have it,’ said Mr. Coutts, 
‘Why,’ said his astonished friend, ‘how singular 
is this!’ Yesterday you gave me a dinner which 
must have cost £100; and to-day you will not 
give me a penny!’ ‘True,’ replied Mr. Coutts: 
‘and it is my being rigidly correct with matters 
of business, that enabled me to give you a din- 
ner.’ Her late Majesty, Queen Charlotte, who 
kept cash with Mr. Coutts, sent notice that she 
should withdraw it in three days. Mr. Coutts 
sent an answer, presenting his humble duty,and 
assuring her Majesty ‘that to withdraw half a 
million of money from the house of Tomas 
Coutts, and Co., three hours notice was all that 
was necessary.’ It is almost superfluous to add, 
her Majesty,’ after this communication from 
the principal, did not withdraw her confidence. 
—London Sun. 


COL. ETHAN ALLEN. 

We have heard one anecdote of Allen which 
we believe has not yet been in print. Mr. B. an 
attorney of Vermont, once received from some 
person in Boston a note of hand for 60/. against 
Allen for collection. It being inconvenient for 
him at that time to pay the note, it was sued. 
When the case caine on for trial, Allen employ- 
ed a lawyer to get the action continued until he 
could raise money to settle the demand, and ac- 


A‘ i cordingly the attorney, as the rex st means o! 
manners graceful, and I remember as he used | wen, 6 : y, as the readiest mea 


accomplishing his object, determined to deny 
the genuineness of the signature. This woul: 
oblige the plaintiff to produce the witness !o 
the note; who residing in Boston, could no! 
easily be brought forward on the instant; the 
eflect of the manwuvre would be to cause the 
plaintiff to postpone the trial till next court. 

When the case was called, it happened that 
Allen was in a remote part of the court house, 
and, to his utter astonishment, heard his lawyer 
gravely deny the signature of the note. With 
leng and fierce strides he rushed through the 
crowd, and, confronting the amazed ‘* Limb ol 
the law,’’ rebuked him in a voice of thunder— 
Mr. , I did not hire you to come here 
and lie—that is atrue note—I signed it—l’! 
swear to it—and [’ll pay it. I want no shufiling, 
I want time. What I employed you for was '? 
get this business put over to the next court—n0' 
to come here and lie and juggle about it’?—The 
result was that the postponement of the claim 
was amicably arranged between the two las 
yers.— Bos, Lit. Gaz. 
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THE CASKET. 


«What a tide of language, what a flow of 
words has our parson!” said Mr. Oar, the water- 
man, to his ’prentice. ‘‘Aye, master, and I’m al- 
ways on the look out for high water directly he 
begins.’’ ‘*High water, Jack!’’ quoth Mr. Oar. 
“Yes, master, you know the tide stops flowing 
when it is high water,’’ replied Jack. 


INVOCATION TO SLEEP. 
Emblem of death! ah, soothing balmy sleep! 
Friend of my pillow, o’er my eye-lids creep! 
Soft Jet me slamber—gently breathing sigh, 
Live without life, and without dying die, 

THE VOYAGE OF LIFE. 

Be this your maxim—sull to others do, 

As you would wish that they should do to you; 
So spend your life, that at its awful close, 
You may survey the part with calm repose; 
So act through life, that at its closing scene, 
You may survey the past with soul serene. 





POWER OF LOVE. 
Conciuding lines of Sheridan’s cpilogue to the play 
of the Rivals. 
‘The poorest peasant of the poorest soil, 
The child of poverty and heir to toil, 
Early from radiant love’s impartial light 
Steals one small spark to cheer this world of night, 
Dear spark! that oft thro’ winter’s chilling woes, 
Is all the warmth his little cottage Knows.’ 





CYNICAL SAYINGS. 

Experience is a sad destroyer of the love of 
human nature. The wise man builds few hopes 
upon kindness, and none at all upon gratitude. 
Why isit that the latter amiable feelings seldom 
exist inthe bosoms of what the world calls 
great men?—Becayse pride forbids it. 

Shakspeare tells us that pity is ever nobler 
than revenge. Right, but there is very little 
true nobility in the world. 

A handsome man is said to possess, by his 
comely exterior, a letter of recommendation to 
society. Written characters are false to a pro- 
verb. 

When a man tells you he hates liars, believe 
him; “two of a trade can never agree.’’ 

The ‘‘jolly fellow,’’ (another word for a 
drunkard) gives away one half of his life for the 
sake of spending the other half in a perpetual 
fever. 

All that is really original in literature, it is 

said, might be comprised in about eight folio 
volumes. How many great geniuses then have 
been immortalized for stealing cleverly. 
_ He who lends money purely to oblige a friend 
isa bold man; but he who encourages his wife 
to dress finely, is a bolder. It is a proof of con- 
fidence in either case; one often ends in a quar- 
tel; the other ends in something worse. 

The happiness a man derives from money is in 
Proportion to his liberality. A poor man who 
thinks he can afford to give his mite feels richer 
than the miser who will not give any thing.— 
Extravagance is to liberality what a deluge is 


to genial rain, the one ruins—the other bene- 
ts. 
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Wit, to be agreeable, should be personally 
satirical. We like to have a brilliant light 
thrown on any body we are examining, but it is 
by no means agreeable to have a strong reflec- 
tion thrown into our faces. 

An acquaintance who is always reminding 
you of the disagreeables by which you are 
surrounded, is like the old woman’s barometer, 
(the corns on her toes) which twitch her when 
the weather is going to be foul; and such ac- 
quaintances are like the corns in an other respect, 
that is, the sooner you cut them the better. 

CoNTENTMENT is a pearl of great price; 
and whoever procures it at the expense of ten 
thousand desires, makes a wise and happy pur- 
chase. 

Pitch upon that course of life which is the 
most excellent; and habit will render it the most 
delightful. 





A person complimented his friend on the libe- 
rality he had displayed in equipping his son for 
his travels, and added, ‘‘before a young man 
travels, Sir, he believes all Frenchmen to be 
monkeys, and Russians to be bears.’’ ‘‘And 
when he has travelled,’’ replied the father, ‘*I 
believe he discovers himself to be an ass, at 
least I have made such discovery.”’ 








METEOROLOGICAL OGBSERVATIONS 
FOR AUGUST, 1829, 
Taken at Murfreesborough, within one mile of the 
centre of the State of Tennessee. 
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THAT REST SO SWEET LIRS ELizs ABOVE, 


AN ADMIRED SONG 


COMPOSED BY JAMES HEMMENW AY. 
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Blest is the man that is belov’d, By woman’s love sa - 
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premely blest, By ten-d’rest feel - ings he is mov’d, And 
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Tho’ now from me that bliss is fled, 

Which once I claimed as all my own, 

To pleasure now this heart is dead, 

And ev’ry sense of joy is gone. 

Then welcome now the shades of night, 
Welcome the Owlet’s mournful cry! 
Welcome sorrow—welcome strife, 

Welcome —— the tear-drop from mine eye! 


3 

7 i humbly nego 3 in other worlds, 

Boe That we shall tread the starry plains, 
- Where round us grace her banner furls, 
‘ay Absolved from all our earthly stains. 
Oh, how divine to roam on high, 

With all angelic forms above ; 

With light of stars to journey by, 

And melt in strains of blissful love! 
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THE CASKET. 























There is no grief of soul, no worldly woe, 
That the soft strains, from bright Apollo’s harp 
Fail to alleviate and lull to sleep. 








- 


CLEMENZA. 


The golden light in dazzling brightness streamed, 
Where the high windows otf a palace gleamed, 
And through the silken curtains softly fell 

Upon a scene where splendour loved to dwell. 
Statues that almost seemed to breathe, were there, 
And magic paintings, gloriously fair ; 

The pictured tapestry that hung around, 

Swept in its gorgeousness the marble ground. 

All things around looked smilingly and glad, 

Why looks the inmate of that room so sad? 

A young tair girl was on a couch reclined, 

Whose crimson hangings were with gold entwined ; 
And she was richly dress’d, the starlike gems 

That bound her zone were fit for diadems ; 

Her tresses moved not to the breezes swell, 

But heavy in their own rich beauty fell 

Upon her swanlike neck; in her dark eye 

There dwelt the light of happy days gone by. 

And it was so, her thoughts were far away 

With the wild seenes, the rocks, and forests grey ; 
The graceful ilex, and the cowering pines, 

That grew upon the lofty Appenines. 

The vale wherein her mother’s cottage stood, 
FEmbowered in the thickly flowering wood 

That grew around, and she remember’d well 

How brightly there the mellow sunset fell, 

Chasing the solemn forest’s pensive gloom, 

And deep’ning every lovely floweret’s bloom. 

The bright acacia, in whose cooling shade 

She had so oft with her young brothers played ; 

Ov gazing through its branches on the sky 

That smiled above the land of Italy. 

She was a peasant’s daughter; her first years 

Had passed as gaily, and as swift as light ; 

Her soft dark eyes were never dimmed with tears, 
Nor sorrow touched the rose that bloom’d so bright 
In her youug cheek. 


Upon a summer’s day, 
\ noble lady chanced to pass that way ; 
Ulemenza’s beauty won her praising eye, 
As her proud train in stately pomp swept by ; 
And with rich gifts she won her youtiful heart 
To share her splendour and with her depart. 
And she did leave the breast whereon she slept 
In her young infaney ; her mother wept 
At parting with her, but would not detain 
Her fair child from that rich and high-born train. 
Awhile Clemenza was most happy there, 
Dwelling *mong all things beautiful and fair ; 
Homage was given to that peasant form 
Sy high-born nobles; many a cheek grew warm, 
‘As that bright face they saw; and many a breast 
‘leaved with ihe love that would not be represt. 





But soon those splendid scenes familiar grew, 

“nd then she pined for home, until the hue 

Of the red rose forsook her cheek, and fled 
From the gay scenes where mirth its magic shed. 
She had her country’s gift, and to her lvre, 

She told her feelings in these words of fire :— 


‘© My home, my home, my happy home! oh would # 
were with thee, 

Again to wander through thy vale, where the bright 
stream leaps free ; 

Its low sweet music haunts me yet, in crowded halls 
or lone, 

{ hear above all other sounds that soft and dreamy 
tone. 


All fairy things that wealth conjures, are gathered 
round me here, 

But, oh! my lowly distant home is far more loved 
and dear; 

And splendid lights are flashing here, but lovelier 
than them ail, 

Through the green curtain of the woods the moon- 
light there would fall. 


And the clear starlight there would flash in the deep 
sapphire heaven, 

Gleaming like brilliant diamonds on the dusky brow 
of even; 

Music is breathing round me here, the late and harp 
are sweet, 

And in the splendid halls, reply to love in numbers 
meet; 


But sweeter music there would wake with every ze- 
phyr’s sigh, 

That breathed upon each fragrant flower in eareless 
melody ; 

And my sweet brother’s laugh of glee, that rung in 
gladness out 

Making the forest’s echoes sport with that young joy- 
ous shout. 


My father’s whistle, heard at eve, in the clear air 
alar, 

Returning from his daily toil, with the first western 
star, 

°T would call his happy children forth, his kindly 
smile to meet, 

And with the gathered fruit and song, his homeward 
footsteps greet. 


When gathered all at day’s calm close, beneath our 
cottage porch, 

The clustering vines our tapestry, the moon our only 
torch, 

My mother’s vesper hymn would rise, and the soft, 
balmy, air 

Would waft its melody to heaven, to thank Him for 
His care. 

The tears are gushing from mine eye, as vivid me- 
mory paints 

Those peaceful scenes, for which again my yearning 
spirit faints ; 

But I will seek those scenes again, and be myself 
once more, 

And tread again the flowery sod which first my foot- 
steps bore. 


A peasant maiden I was born, and such I will re- 
main, 

For wealth and rank, too well I know, are but a gall- 
ing chain ; 

Oh ! never for this gorgeous place will vain regrettings 
swell, 

Ye splendid scenes, ye dazzling robes,I bid ye all 
farewell.” 
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And rising up with smiles from that sad strain, 
Clemenza sought her cottage home again. 
New Orleans, July 26, 1829. ADA. 


Song of the Restoredto Jerusalem. 


Again doth Judea re-echo our song, 

And our notes proudly swell her green vallies along, 

Again on the soil of Jerusalem tread, 

Though our foot-steps are placed on her ruins and 
dead. 


We have reach’d our own country in safety, and now 
We unto thy kindness in gratitude bow ; 

Again shall thy temple in glory arise, 

And its roof proudly tower to meet the blue skies. 


Though shorn of the splendours which Solomon gave, 
The riches of earth, and the spoils of the wave; 

Yet sweeter than incense to thee shall arise, 

The tears of thy people, their penitent sighs. 


Oh! long had the children of Israel Iain 

In sackeloth and ashes,on Babylon’s plain; 

Our mighty had fallen, our princes were gone, 
The light of God’s favour from us was withdrawn. 


But at length to our sorrows Jehovah lent ear, 
The toils of his people to lighten and cheer; 

He chastened our faults in affliction’s fierce fires, 
And has brought us again to the homes of our sires. 


The proud towersof our nobles have crumbled away, 
Their marble halis black with the smoke of the fray ; 
In palaces the lion lies down in his lair, 

Desolation now reigns o’er the beauties once there. 


But soon peace and plenty again shall abide, 
And the city arise in its pomp and its pride ; 
Again doth Judea re-echo our call, 
Give praise to Jehovah, the Lord over all. 
ADA. 


HYMN. 
My wayward heart! my wayward heart! 
Ah! wherefore wilt thou stray 
Forever thas from Reason’s path, 
The safe, though narrow way ? 
My sinful heart! my sinful heart! 
O! wherefore art thou prone 
To evil thoughts, nor fix thy thoughts 
On Gop and Heav’n alone ? 


My weary heart! my weary heart! 
Ah! wherefore wilt thou toil 

For wages which are death to thee? 
O seek a nobler spoil. 


Turn, turn, my heart! and soar above 
Ignoble passion’s sway ; 

Lo! where the Saviour beckons thee 
From Ruin’s course away ! 


On, on my heart! to virtue’s shrine, 
And leave, oh! leave it not ; 

Blessing and peace will there be thine, 
Though by the world forgot. 


On, on, my heart! the morning breaks, 
A glorious day it brings ; 

The Sun or Ricgurrousness hath come 
With healing on his wings. 


Reject not, oh! my heart, the ray 
To lite, it bids thee rise 
From that long death, the death of Sin; 
Be wise! my heart, be wise! L.S. 


THE BURIAL GROUND. 
Here the tall poplar rears its stately head, 
The mournful willow droops above the dead; 
Rank grass and wild flowers together grow, 
And sighing wave their heads o’er those laid low. 


The little birds forget their am’rous lay, 

And to the silent dead a tribute pay; 

And e’en the tree frog croaks a note of woe, 

And seems to mourn the listless dead below. 

The rippling run forgets its wanted pace, 

And moves with solemn slowness through the place, 
Where man has laid his weary bones to rot, 
Forgetful of the world, himself forgot. 


The owl and whippoorwill at night repair, 

And join their dismal notes in concert here; 

The winds, too, linger as they pass it by, 

And o’er man’s resting place, breathe outa sigh, 
The moon here beams with melancholy light, 
The twinkling stars, (the watchmen of the night,) 
Look down with sorrow, on man’s narrow bed, 
And oft, methinks, some tears of pity shed. 


All, all, conspire to make a deeper gloom, 
And fearful make man’s last sad home, the tomb; 
Bat still a melancholy pleasure, feels my soul, 
As o’er the graves with musing steps I stroll, 
And read upon the letter’d stone and wood, 
In mem’ry” ofthe wise, the great, the good; 
See youth and age reposing side by side, 
The slave, the master, bridegroom and the bride. 


The rich, the poor, the merry, and the grave, 

The strong, the weak, the coward and the brave; 

The virtuous, vicious, modest, and the bold, 

Mingle their ashes here, in death’s strong hold. 
And here itis, when some few years have fled, 
Perhaps some sorrowing friends may lay my heat, 
Raise agreen mound above my lifeless form, 
Shed a few useless tears, and leave me tothe worni. 

PETER J—. 


LINES. 


To sit and gaze on beauty’s matchless charms— 

To see the placid, deep-blue eye, round which 

A lovely, soften’d languor play s—beaming 

With life and light—ihe brow, as white as the 

Pure, stainless snow—the check of roseate dye— 

The long dark tresses, floating careless down 

The lily neck Uv angelic, beauteous form 

That moves along in grace aud majesty— 

To view these dazzling charms shine forth i 
chaste 

And peer'ess loveliness, would e’en enchaim 

And captivate the savage soul.—But there 

Are beauties, far beyond the brightest Uints 

Wherewith kind nature decks the female shape; 

‘The mind, where ev’ry gem and sweetest bud 

Of culture lie enshrin’d-—the tender heart, 

W here quenchless Joye and sympathy have male 

Their blest abode; and from whose innermost 

Recesses beams a pure, a heav’nly light-- 

These are the ripening charms that ne’er eat 
know 

Decay—the flow’rs whose essence breathes whes 
all 

Their leaves are dead—whose seeds transplan 
ed to 

A rich and more congenial soil will grow, | 

In bright luxuriance, neath the cloudless skies 

Of Heav’n, and blossom in the eer af 





A purer, balmier spring. CARLOS. 
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MY COUNTRY. 


My own loved land! tho’ warmer suns than thine, 

On orange groves and myrtle bowers may shine; 

Tho’ other lands may oast of classic soil, 

And lingering ages’ congregated spoil ; 

Art’s proudest triumphs, ruined, yet sublime, 

And scenes yet rife with deeds of olden time ; 

Yet, shall the patriot’s heart less proudly glow, 

When on his lip thy name hangs fondly? No! 

What tho’ thine annals, from long age to age, 

Live not in record on the historic page ; 

Tho’ thine has been an unregarded lot, 

And e’en thy name but yesterday was not, 

On what rich clime hath partial nature pour’d 

Her gilts more freely than they here are showered ? 

Where does the healthful breeze more purely blow, 

Or clearer floods thro’ richer landscapes flow ? 

Where is the soul of man more proudly free ? 

And where on earth the land more blest than thee ? 

Tis true, the footsteps of no fabled god 

Thy mountain-tops or forest wild hath trod ; 

That near thy founts, no Naiad’s form is seen, 

Nor oak-crown’d Dryad ?midst thy woodlands green; 

But yet, a wilder charm of interest dwells 

Round those untrodden and romantie delis; 

Where in the legend of thy desert sons, 

Some tale of old and strange tradition runs ; 

Anl when those hunters pierce the forest gioom, 

Where mouldering mounds their fathers’ bones in- 

hume ; 

While faney sees that wild untutored band, 

In reverence round those hallowed precinets stand, 

Does not her power again to being start, 

The scenes in which those sleepers bore a part ? 

Loong ere their brethren of the paler brow 

Had urged across the wave their venturous prow ; 

When all was still, save when in fleet career, 

‘The fudian hunter chased the flying deer ; 

Or, when some warrior chiet’s viciorious yell, 

Would oer the echoing rocks in triamph swell; 

Strange contrast! now the busy hum of men 

Comes soften’d onwards thro’ each lonely glen, 

Where all, so late, in quict beauty smiled, 

A rich, untrodden, and uncultured wild, 

Where herds of Buffaloes securely stray’d, 

And ’midst the forest boughs the Panther play’d ; 

Now many a village studs the rising plain, 

And summer breezes bend the yellow grain; 

Science and art their mingled beams unite, 

And knowledge pours on man her flood of light; 

bright deathless pames, and glorious deeds, e’eu now 

llave gemmd the cirelet round thy youthful brow ; 

Aud brighter yet that starry wreath shall shine, 

And other gathering names of pride be thine, 

Until from shore to shore, from sea to sea, 

The earth bears not one rival meet for thee. 
C.H. A. 


A SIMILE. 


The flower o’er which the frost has passed, 
Again shall blossom never ; 
The tree uptorn by lightning’s blast, 
Shall rise no more forever. 
And thus the wretch that never knows 
A glow of tender feeling, 
When merey points out all its woes, 
Their cause aud cure revealing ; 
Shall find no gracious hand to rend 
The chains that fast have bound him, 
And see no light of glory blend 
Amid the shades around him. ARCOLO. 











TO THE LADIES. 


As business is dull, and I’ve plenty of leisere, 
Til e’en fall in love for my own proper pleasure; 
Farewell then, ye bachelors, I bid ye adieu, 

May you be induced the same plan to pursue. 


And now then, ye Ladies, ye masters of man, 
Til love like the deuce, even more if I can; 
Pil sizh, cry and bellow, mourn, fret and feaze, 
And do any thing that your tadyships please. 


To amuse you UII fiddle, danee, whistle and sing ; 
When commanded, your fans, shawls, &c. I'll bring; 
Attend you to Theatres, Fairmount, or Ball, 

And always be ready to answer your call. 


Each night in the week walk through Washington 
Square ; 

And if on a Sunday to Church you repair, 

Til gallant you with pleasure, procure you a pew, 

Put your gent in-the purse, as a gallant should do. 


Now, can you refuse to bestow me your hand, 
And bold as a sheep fore the minister stand ; 

For my trouble yourself are a large recompense, 
I will ask nothing more if you'll bear the—expense. 


WILL, ‘THE SCRIBE. 


FITS AND STARTS, 


TOM. SN w. AY BOSTON. 


In simple prose I’ve very often said 

To you, my friends, how she I love must be; 
But cold, colloquial language of the head, 
Measured, mechanical, and forced from me, 
How can it tell the burning thoughts that spread 
Over my heart !—make calculation flee! 

And raise me to a heayen of enjoyment, 

So long as fancy has her full ewployment. 


Oh! she must be !—keep back, ye thickening crowd, 
Of bright and eager images, to tell 

In force of passion and in voice aloud ! 

Oh! ceme not on me in such gathering swell, 

‘To wrap my senses in a gorgeous shroud, 

And cast o’er all identity a speil; 

But like a lot of Indians on their way, 

Come one by one, tillall I can survey. 


And then, when singly you excite the socal, 
To high, extatic visions of the fair; 

My eager pen, spurning at all control, 

The darken’d comments quickly will prepare, 
‘Then, in impetuous rhyme will proudly roll 
The soul-felt breathings of a heart of eare, 
And paint the lady, without more cessation, 
Who would excite my ardent admiration. 


Oh! she must be!-—my friends, if you should fad 
A very singular, eccentric lady, 

Discover whether she has ever pined 

For dueit walks where it is cool and shady;— 
And if odd fancies in her are combined, 
Why,—bring her to me, or I shall upbraid ye; 

I don’t expect to find one in this city 

That on my heart would take the slightest pity. 


Oh! she must be !—-write quickly to me, fellows, 
And tell of all that you have seen in Boston; 
(Don’t blow with your exaggerated bellows,) 
Say how much such a trip would likely cost one, — 
Pye got the blues—(they should be called the yellows} 
Since you have been away and [a lost one; 
But, to the lady !--Oh! she must be—willing 
To make good coffee, and—not spend a shilling. 
June 6th, 1829. ILLY. 
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RETIREMENT AND NATURE. 


*Tis sweet at the closing of day, 

From the wearisome turmoil of life, 
To wander discumber’d away, 

From its scenes of confusion and strife. 


Away to the lonely retreat, 

Where nor jarring nor discord invade, 
But concord and harmony sweet 

The beauties of nature pervade. 


Where the flowreth inhales the last ray 
Of the sun as he sets in the west; 
And, mournful to part with the day, 
Droops its head on its mother’s fond breast, 


To behold the bright sun as he dies 
Kindle clouds for his funeral pyre, 

And, ’midst the red glare of the skies, 
Surrounded by splendour expire. 


To heart-cheering pleasures like these, 
In solitude let me repair; 

To the weary of life they give ease, 
Aud drive away sorrow and care. 


EARNESTINUS. 


SONNET, 
On the Portrait of a beautiful Lady.. 


Eel feature is, in fair proportion traced ; 
The large bright eye is of the deepest jet; 
*Mid raven hair the forehead smooth is set; 

Each ringlet lowing is gracefully placed. 


It is a picture admirable indeed, 
The triumph of the ‘* many colored art,” 
Yet something there is absent still, a part 
Of the original we sadly need. 


Her spirit pure to animate the whole, 
Living expression’s ineffable grace, 
‘Lhe radiant beams trom her lovely face, 
And speaks the full meaning of the deep soul. 
Painter! the mind ethereal is divine, 
Of God, aud cannot be portray’d by skill of thine, 
AMICUS. 
TO EUROPA. 
Yea, fare thee well! our wither’d joys, 
We'll oft retrace since now we’re parted; 
I mourn that change our bliss destroys, 
And weep to leave thee broken-hearted ! 


But soon again our eyes shall meet, 

Though now each bleeding heart is sever’d; 
And then again in tears repeat, 

What oft to check thou hast endeavour’d. 


Oh! how thine absence tears the heart, 
And breaks the sluibers of the rover; 

To think we meet thus soon to part, 
And yield to pangs when joy is over! 


I sigh for days of true delight, 
When fancied pleasures we have cherish’d; 
Which time has strove so hard to blight, 
And which, too soon, have nearly perish’d! 


Then, fare thee well! ’tis buc awhile, 
Love’s pure delights we gently banish; 

Thy charms shall yet this heart beguile, 
Nor hence thy virtues wholly vanish! 


s-—. 
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SYMPATHY. 


There isa voice that prompts desire, 
Whisper’d in deeds of tame; 

A breath that fans ambition’s fire, 

That wakes the minstrel’s tuneful lyre, 
To raise an envied name. 


But voice of Fame can never break 
The reign of sorrow’s gloom ; 

The minstrel’s song ean never make 

The © Tyrant” welcome, or awake 
The siumber of the tomb! 


There is a joy in Friendship’s ties, 
When Fortune smiles elate, 

Bat Penury’s hand destroys the prize ; 

Tis interest, oft in Friendship’s guise, 
Oft cancelled by stern fate. 


And there’s a charm in Beauty’s smiles, 
When Pleasure holds her sway, 

When Fancy stoops to Pashion’s wiles, 

And Love each rising thought beguiles, 
That sheds a pleasing ray. 

But smiles of Beauty are as brief 
As dew-drops on the rose; 

A secret poison, neath its leaf, 

luvades the flower, and silent grief 
Preys on a heart of woes! 


But there’s a pear! that shines more bright 
When sorrows darkly lower; 
A star that cheers Misfortune’s night, 
That robs Affliction of its blight, 
In Grief’s corroding hour. 


It is the tear of Sympathy 

That soothes the anguish’d heart; 
*Tis Pity’s offering, Sorrow’s sigh, 
That feels for others’ misery, 


And seeks to beara part. ALBERT. 
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ENIGMA. 

I am a word of nine letters, and the name of 
a celebrated and illustrious warrior. My Ist, 
2d, 3d and 9th, is a part of the human body.— 
My Ist, 2d, 4th and 7th, is a savage animal.— 
My 8th, 6th and 7th, is a liquid. My 7th, 4th 
and 8th, is a mischievous animal. My 5th, 4th 
and 3d, is a kitchen utensil. My 5th, 9th and 
4th, isa vegetable. My 8th, 9th and 6th, i: 
an exotic plant. My 5th, 9th, 4th and 7th, is 
a fruit. My 9th, 4th and 7th, is a part of the 
human body. My 5th, 7th, 4th, 8th and 9th, is 
done by parrots. My 4th, 5th and 9th, is a cun- 
ning animal. My Ist, 4th and 8th, is a night 
bird. My 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th, is to separate. 
My 8th, 4th and 3d, is used by tanners. My 
8th, 7th, 6th and 5th, isa snare. My 7th, 4th 
and 8th, is done by all men, which without. no 
man could live. 

ENIGMA, 

I um a word of four letters, and used by men ant 
women, sometimes with care and at other times de 
glected, till lam injured by an insect. My 1st 2d and 
4th, is used to lay on. My 1st 3d and 4th is a playft! 
animal. My 2d Sd and 4th is feed for horses, and 
am altogether considered a yery necessary article # 
cold weather. J. B. E. 
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